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Art. IL—THE RELATIONS OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY 
TO THE ORGANIZED RELIGION OF THE WEST. 





Tat portion of the American Republic called “ The West,’ 
including the South-west, consists of twenty States and Ter- 
ritories, extending from the Alleghany Mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean. Its area is nearly two million square miles, 
and it already supports a population of eleven millions. Its 
history dates from the organization of the government of the 
United States. Mr. Emerson has said, that the Old World 
extends to the Alleghany Mountains, and America begins on 
their western slopes. However this may be, it is certain, 
that, throughout this vast region, all human institutions 
assume characteristic forms. Industry, education, politics, 
society itself, may be better or worse in the West than else- 
where; but they never can be a servile repetition of any other 
civilization. And whatever of disorder, crudeness, or peril, 
may be discovered by the social or political critic in this 
novel condition of things, the wisest observer will discern 
most clearly, that all its great lines of advance converge 
upon the objective point of a higher estimate of man than 
has yet been organized in human affairs. 

The Catholic and Protestant-Evangelical forms of the 
Christian religion are already organized through the entire 


extent of the West, and they are the only forms of organized 
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religion that are well known to the majority of its people. 
They are all of foreign descent; have all been planted in the 
Kast by Europeans, and transplanted and nourished up to a 
vigorous life in the West. Their forces alone are marshalled 
under competent leaders, and move obedient to well-known 
articles of spiritual warfare. All their columns rest upon the 
great religious organizations of the East or Europe, receiv- 
ing therefrom perpetual supplies of moral support and mate- 
rial aid. Yet no one of these churches is a mere imitation of 
its parent church. All have cut loose for ever from alliance 
with the State. All are far less strenuous on points of the- 
ology than their predecessors in the East or abroad. The 
civilization of a new country is chiefly ruled by industrial 
and social, certainly by practical, forces; and these different 
religious organizations at present represent the practical 
vigor and social tendencies, far more than the religious 
creeds, of the Western people. Whatever may be the theo- 

logical symptoms of health or decline in these powerful 
bodies, there is no doubt that, as organizations, they are rap- 
idly increasing in strength. The Liberal religious amateur, 
who in his little Eastern realm of ornamental intuitions has 
seen in vision a mighty waste of ecclesiastical ruins beyond 
the Berkshire hills, is astounded, upon entering the Western 
ministry, to find himself a lonely picket-guard, in the pres- 
ence of majestic armies in almost undisputed possession of 
the soil. 

Our theme is the relations of Liberal Christianity to this 
organized Catholic and Protestant-Evangelical religion of the 
West. We shall inquire, first, Where shall we find the Lib- 
eral Christianity of the West? Secondly, What is its true 
policy in matters religious and ecclesiastical, in view of the 
present organization of Western religion? Thirdly, What is 
its fit relation to the social status of the great churches 
already on the ground? 


I, Where shall we find the Liberal Christianity of the 
West? 


If the only hope of elevating or changing the religion of the 
West resided in the thirty-five Unitarian churches sprinkled 
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over the country from Buffalo to San Francisco, the religious 
reformer might well despond. These thirty-five churches are 
the result of as many years of faithful toil by Unitarian mis- 
sionaries from Old and New England. As centres of enlight- 
ened religious opinion, their influence can hardly be over- 
estimated; but, as institutions, most of them are weak, and 
not a score of them would survive a ministerial interregnum 
of five years. Our Eastern friends are as often dispirited by 
their chronic tendency to collapse, as they are excited by the 
vast and vague tidings of success that are always coming to 
them from beyond the mountains. If the spiritual regenera- 
tion of these eleven millions of people and their descendants 
depends on the universal establishment of an Old or New- 
England Unitarian sectarianism, their salvation must be in- 
definitely postponed. 

But, regarded as a spirit of religious and social reforma- 
tion, Liberal Christianity is already a growing power in the 
West. The Western form of Liberal Christianity has not 
descended upon its civilization from any school of theologians — 
or philosophers. Indeed, its theology and philosophy, like 
all Western products of the kind, are somewhat illogical and 
formless. It is a legitimate growth of the human and practi- 
cal experience of the Western people. That people, which, 
during the last eighty years, has created a new portion of the 
Union, and, during the last five years, has saved the Ameri- 
can Republic, is fast coming to conclusions of its own upon 
the capacities and worth of human nature. It looks abroad 
over all which by the grace of God it has been enabled to 
do, and does not ask John Calvin if this comes from the nat- 
ural depravity of man. It has seen too much of human 
fluctuation and folly, and witnessed too many great deliver- 
ances, in private and public life, to ignore the existence or 
deny the providence of the one spiritual God. Every glori- 
ous thing achieved within its experience is associated with 
the name of some great and good man; and it will not perma- 
nently try to depose Jesus Christ from the office of spiritual 
leadership of his new people. It faintly discerns an ideal 
of human life which cannot be rounded by any catalogue of 
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saints’ days, and is already out of sight.of Old-World creeds, 
This idea of Liberal Christianity, so far, exists chiefly as a 
powerfully increasing popular sentiment. Its marks are seen 
within and without the organized churches of the country ; 
and the man who would prophesy the future of Western 
civilization will go all wrong, unless he discovers the present 
significance and meditates the tendencies of this new spirit 
of Western life. 

We are now speaking of the growth of that liberal relig- 
ious sentiment, which must eventuate in Liberal Christianity. 
Outside this realm of religious thought and feeling lies a 
great world of gross materialism, reckless unbelief, immoral 
scepticism, and blank atheism. Perhaps there is more agita- 
tion upon religious and social themes in this region of specu- 
lation than elsewhere in the West; and it cannot be denied, 
that a great deal of mental ability and moral and political 
intelligence is yet included within its boundaries. Out of it 
will doubtless appear some of the intellectual and social 
elements of our renewed religious life. But, considered as a 
movement, it is neither in the direction of religion nor a true 
American republicanism. It is a repetition, in a New World, 
of the materialism and atheism that have devastated the Old. 
The West is now tormented by it, but will no more receive 
it into permanent companionship than Mary Magdalene would 
acknowledge her seven devils as her own daughters. Sooner 
or later, these Western demons will be cast out of Western 
life ; and the Christian religion, as it came from the lips of 
the Master, illustrated by his life, will shape its ideal of spir- 
itual as well as social progress. 

There can be no more fatal mistake than to suppose a peo- 
ple like that of the West is to be led in its religious affairs 
by shadowy sentiments or intuitions, old or new theories, or 
even creeds and ideas far in advance of the popular churches, 
but unsupported by that Life which is the final authority in 
all human affairs. In the last great war, the West did not 
follow Mr. Sumner’s theories of abstract liberty, but the men 
Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman. It has already given up the 
useless head-work of estimating the comparative worthless- 
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ness of the myriad plans of political reconstruction that buzz 
out their brief existence at Washington, and will elevate to 
the next presidency a man who has no political theory, 
and but one sovereign purpose, — to look towards liberty and 
union, and “ fight it out on that line.” And, when the leading 
mind of the West sincerely calls for a reconstruction of its 
religion, it will be satisfied with no creed less broad than 
universal spiritual liberty, and no leader less commanding 
than our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The young Unita- 
rian missionary, as he sails upon our Western rivers on the 
way to his port of destination, will discover that the captain 
of the steamer on which he is embarked, if compelled to tie 
up over night, does not pass his cable around a. shaft of 
moonshine lying athwart a flowery bluff; but seeks out some 
grand old oak, or beech, or sycamore, whose roots drink the 
secret springs that glisten in far-off caverns; whose trunk is 
scarred all the way up, sixty feet high, with the marks of the 
last century’s freshets ; whose foliage is a green world away 
up in the air, — and ties to that, sets a watch, and lies down 
to sleep in peace. Woe to the leader of any movement, 
who fancies this new West— with modern times flowing 
like the torrent of the Missouri beneath it, crowded with the 
most sacred interests of present and future —can finally be 
guided into port by any power less majestic than His who 
walked the stormy waves of Galilee, and has led modern civ- 
ilization thus far on its voyage towards the kingdom of uni- 
versal light and love. 

This spirit of Liberal Christianity, however, has embodied 
itself in a considerable number of churches, which, though 
not strong in organized power, have done a good work in 
disseminating advanced views of religion. They are all 
churches of American origin, and reflect the peculiarities of 
the Western character. Perhaps the actual Liberal Christian- 
ity, outside the Catholic and Protestant-Evangelical churches, 
in this portion of the country, is more faithfully repre- 
sented in all of them, than in the few congregations of our 
faith which depend greatly for their support on tender mem- 


ories, and strong reverence for New-England forms of life. 
13* 
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Numerically, the largest of these clusters of congregations 
consists of the several thousand churches of the “ Christians ” 
and “ Disciples.” They are the offspring of a religious move- 
ment which simultaneously began in the East and West, 
some fifty years ago. In Kentucky, its advent was accompa- 
nied with phenomena similar to the present Spiritualism. 
This seems to have been a push by a large body of the com- 
mon people, out of several denominations, in quest of larger 
personal liberty. It took the central form of a protest against 
creeds; and a declaration of allegiance to the Bible as the only 
test of Christian discipleship, with the implied acknowledg- 
ment of every man’s right to study the Bible by the light of 
his own‘reason and conscience. The declaration of the Ohio 
State Convention of Christians, a few weeks since, fully 
affirms this right. In Kentucky, it began as an anti-slavery 
movement, and almost purged several counties of the curse 
of negro bondage. Later, it split on the question of bap- 
tism; but the majority of churches in both wings of this 
movement are essentially progressive. In their views of the 
unity of God and offices of Christ, they approach the more 
evangelical wing of the Unitarians; and, in the maintenance 
of Congregational liberty, are considerably in advance of any 
Orthodox sect. They only need a generous culture and a 
spirit of mutual forbearance to become a powerful body in 
Western religious life. These congregations are somewhat 
loosely strung on district, State, and National organizations, 
which assume little more power than the “National Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches.” This movement is the 
natural form assumed by Liberal Christianity in the South- 
west, and the southern portion of the States above the Ohio 
River; and deserves far more catholicity of criticism than 
some of the Unitarian friends of Antioch College, in both the 
East and West, are disposed to afford it. 

A more cultivated, and, for the North-west, perhaps, equally 
characteristic advance, has been the growth of the Univer- 
salist Church during the last thirty years. This Church is de- 
cidedly Unitarian in all its tendencies; only differing as men 
of somewhat different cast of thought, and social and practical 
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habits, differ in expressing the same idea. It is far more effli- 
cient in social and executive force than Unitarianism has 
yet been on the same ground. Its working creed is a glow- 
ing faith in the love of God, and final salvation of man. It 
gathers‘people more capable of social union, and less divided 
by individual and social tastes, than our churches. Always 
aggressive, it is now more alive than ever; it is moving to 
endow Lombard University ; it expends considerable sums in 
effective missions, and supports strong churches at various 
points. It can hardly fail to increase, and become a large 
and deservedly influential body in the West. 

The West is a land where personal power and eccentrici- 
ties have full swing. It is full of independent churches and 
religious organizations. Perhaps some hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of these small congregations are scattered over 
this vast area; each with its history of a good fight for reli- 
gious liberty, many with as good a title to respect for fidelity 
to honest conviction as any old Unitarian church in the East. 
Of course, this sort of thing is ephemeral. The rapid 
changes of population dissolve feeble churches that have no 
hold on a large organization. Many of them finally fall in 
wiih the more advanced Orthodox denominations; yet among 
the Germans there are a considerable number that live, and 
do good work. The Swedenborgians are the most cultivated 
people of this sort; and their churches, though absurdly 
exclusive in outward relations, yet contain a good deal of the 
genuine spirit of Liberal Christianity. 

All the great movements in behalf of social reform have 
taken large numbers of persons out of their old ecclesiastical 
connections. While many of them have degenerated in reli- 
gious faith as their zeal for special reformation has increased, 
another class has found in these agitations an education into 
larger and higher faith in the true religion of love to God 
and man. Equally true is this of the “Spiritualist” move- 
ment which has gone through the West and South-west like 
a prairie fire. Everywhere it has loosened the hold of num- 
bers of people on the old faiths and organizations. But in a 
considerable part of its disciples there yet appears little, 
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save a vague love of liberty and a feverish interest in the 
immortal life, to encourage the Liberal Christian. Atheism, 
scepticism, even the grossest theories of social anarchy, still 
find ample space in its unfenced wilderness: indeed the out- 
ward and more public movement called Spiritualism is not 
generally in the hands of its purest or ablest disciples; but 
there is a decided tendency from that direction towards the. 
reception of the broadest views of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. 

All these movements are tending towards an efficient organ- 
ization of a Liberal Christianity, as characteristic of the West 
as Unitarianism and Universalism of the more advanced New- 
England States. At present they are separated by barriers 
of social, literary, and theological culture; even more by the 
personal ambitions of leading men ; and all effort at premature 
union will result in mortifying failure. Indeed they -all, 
including Unitarianism, need at present a denominational 
organism to concentrate and develop the actual working 
force among themselves. A quarter of a century of enlarged 
work for education, missions, and church organization among 
them, will establish several bodies of progressive churches 
which will not be for ever apart, but all the ‘while be 
approaching each other. 

Towards this whole body of professedly Liberal Christian 
churches it becomes our Unitarian congregations to maintain 
the most friendly attitude. They cannot unite in ecclesiasti- 
cal relations with us, without violating every tradition of their 
own past, and their familiar polity; but there may be unaf- 
fected unity of the spirit amid all this diversity of operation. 
They are always more willing to acknowledge the Unitarian 
superiority in theological and literary culture than we are to 
recognize their merits of social efficiency and consecration 
to Christ. Every large Unitarian congregation may thus 
generally find a companionship in its own neighborhood, quite 
as profitable, and often more hearty, than the formal and 
frozen union of our churches in their strongholds of power. 

We believe far more can be done by improving this fel- 
lowship than by attempting to force an unreal companionship 
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with the atheistic and anarchical elements of the West. 
The one is a region of religious aspiration and progress; while 
the other is the realm of endless agitation, running down 
towards spiritual death. The extremest of our men on the 
tip of the “left wing,” even the stray feather that floats off 
from the tip, meandering after the millennium, has no more 
vital hold upon the violent materialistic atheism that rages 
through our great Western cities than high Calvinism itself. 
It is a sort of moral rabies, that froths at the mouth at the 
suspicion of a God, and raves at the suggestion of a spiritual 
nature in man. It runs down into the realms of moral dark- 
ness and death. Though nominally in the party of freedom, 
it is always as intolerant in its license as Catholicism with its 
despotism. Outside of a few dozen men and women of re- 
spectable scientific attainments and political notoriety, whose 
real faith it misrepresents, it is simply the deification of the 
senses and the lower regions of life. Unitarianism can never 
permanently affiliate with it, save on peril of destruction; 
while all the churches of native Western Liberal Christianity 
are the natural feeders of our congregations, our legitimate 
allies to be despised and shunned only by an affront to Chris- 
tian charity and Christian policy. 

So much for the Liberal Christianity outside the organized 
religion of the West. When we look for Liberal Christianity 
within the ranks of the Catholic and Protestant-Evangelical 
churches, we are surprised to learn the extent to which these 
organizations are permeated by advanced ideas on religion. 
In all these bodies is found a growing class who do not hesi- 
tate to confess their sympathy with the spirit of our faith. 

One is surprised to learn how many of the American con- 
verts to the Catholic Church have been driven into its arms 
by their fear and hatred of the Calvinistic theology, —as 
children, flying from a runaway upon the street, rush in at 
the open door of the first house that offers shelter. Thou- 
sands of these persons, now fixed in the Catholic Church, are 
Unitarians at heart; and, twenty years ago, would have joy- 
fully attached themselves to churches like those of Eliot, 
Osgood, and Hale: but, shut up in communities to which 
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Liberal Christianity had never penetrated, they found in 
Catholicism a theological latitude to which Presbyterianism 
has never attained, and an ecclesiastical despotism at least 
disguised by the graces of art, and hallowed by the memories 
of antiquity. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the West is filled with 
people who find it the most respectable refuge from the 
rough theological weather and volcanic revivalism that deso- 
late the outward world. A considerable portion of the Epis- 
copal clergy are- growing into sympathy with the Broad 

Church movement in England. A larger number have that 
' yearning affection for “ miserable sinners” of the respectable 
type which compels them to omit the sin of heresy from the 
catalogue of their numerous offences. It is now well under- 
stood in the West, that the Episcopal Church seeks out, as by 
instinct, those from other Evangelical churches who are sus- 
pected of disaffection with the creeds, and offers them theo- 
logical neutrality on condition of enlistment in the ranks of 
the “true church.” The end of this is not yet. The time is 
approaching when Western Episcopacy, tired of its servility 
to fashion, and shamed out of its sympathy with spiritual and 
political despotism, will rise up, in the might of a holy pur- 
pose, and, by the aid of the Liberal Christianity within itself, 
become a valuable leader of the more cultivated Western 
life. 

Notwithstanding the boast of Dr. Baird, that the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States has never tolerated within 
its stern inclosure one minister of doubtful faith, it is yet 
true that the New-school Presbyterian Church, and especially 
the irregular bodies of that faith, have been invaded with 
“heresy.” We lately heard one of the most eminent public 
men of Southern Ohio deliver himself, in the presence of a 
company of Evangelical clergymen, on the subject of creeds, 
in @ manner more calculated to awaken surprise than provoke 
reply. The interminable theological disputations and ‘ecclesi- 
astical wranglings of this grievously tormented church are 
fillmg thousands of its noblest lay adherents with a grief 
bordering on disgust. The patriotic men and women who 
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have sent their sons into the field, and given freely of all that 
was left at home for the sacred cause of liberty and union, 
during the past five years, have not failed to notice that the 
most inveterate clerical sticklers for the Westminster Cate- 
chism have either been the vilest “ copperheads;” or, at 
least, determined that the political differences of the saints 
on earth should not mar the harmony of their mutual rejoic- 
ings over the damnation of heretics in heaven. Grievous 
days are in store for this section of the Presbyterian minis- 
tering brethren in the West. Their faces ‘are already turn- 
ing towards the equator, and their migration will every year 
be more rapid towards those realms where they may be 
spared a little longer to their beloved occupation of swearing 
fidelity to the Catechism, and chanting doleful psalms over 
the dissolving body of Negro slavery. Purified by such 
deliverance, it is not improbable that Western Presbyterian- 
ism may yet expand, till, in America, it glows once more with 
the divine flame of liberty which kindled the mountains of 
Scotland, and flashed a blinding terror in the eyes of em- 
peror and pope in the days when Holland was the foremost 
nation of the earth. 

This spirit of Liberal Christianity prevails yet more exten- 
sively in the Orthodox-Congregational and Baptist churches 
of the West. Almost every large Western town and city 
now supports a young Congregational or Baptist preacher of 
the sort nicknamed by old Dr. Bethune, “ Beecher’s apes; ” 
but otherwise known as the most useful, wide-awake, elo- 
quent Christian minister in that community. These two 
denominations are rapidly increasing through this region of 
country. There is nothing in their ecclesiastical polity or 
organization to prevent their passage over to Liberal Chris- 
tianity, as their fathers crossed the flood half a century ago 
in New England. Indeed, since that memorable exodus, the 
waters have never quite closed behind. At low tide, there is 
always 4 foot-path over which an active young parson can 
pick his way; and posted at intervals along the road, rise 
the stalwart forms of Bushnell, Park, and Beecher, like tall 
light-houses flashing a lurid defiance into the face of the wild- 
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est storm. A quarter of a century of theological progress 
will bring the Baptist and Congregational churches of the 
West into a working sympathy with Liberal Christianity. 
But perhaps the Methodist Church in its various branches 
has witnessed more powerful demonstrations of the liberal 
Christian spirit than any of the great organized religious 
bodies. The working theology of the Methodist Church cen. 
tres in the free grace of God and the moral ability of man; 
and to its powerful preaching of these inspiring truths, it 
chiefly owes its hold upon the affections of the people. Its 


_ stringent ecclesiasticism is yearly giving way before the 


rising intelligence and independence of its leading laity. 
During the present season, a convention of several hundred 
dissenting Methodist churches at Cincinnati organized a new 
Methodist denomination, with a generous polity and a genial 
Evangelical creed. Lay representation must inevitably come 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church, and greatly change it, 
Meanwhile there is no body of Christians in the West so 
ready to extend the hand of Christian sympathy to Liberal 
Christians as this. The ranks of our clergy are perpetually 
recruited by able men from its communion.” Their minis- 
ters eagerly receive our publications; and Unitarian literature 
is now more carefully read in the West in Methodist, than in 
professedly Unitarian families. During the last few years, 
more than two hundred Methodist clergymen have cheerfully 
received libraries of Unitarian books, donated by Professor 
Huidekoper, as trustee of the Meadville fund for the distribu- 
tion of books, to ministers of every denomination. We have 
received more invitations to appear before Methodist congre- 
gations during a three years’ ministry in Cincinnati than from 
all the Unitarian churches of Boston during an eight years’ 
ministry to one of the leading Universalist churches in Mas- 
sachusetts. The future of Methodism is full of hope for a 
Liberal Christianity in the West. . 

However indisposed the leading clergy of these great 
organizations may be to acknowledge these facts, they are 
well known to our clergy by various significant manifesta- 
tions. The ominous absence of able men from the Sunday 
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services of these churches; the well-known theological dissent 
of almost every leading Western man in public life, litera- 
ture, science, and _ practical affairs; the avidity with which 
Liberal Christian literature is read when it is readable; the 
reception of the Liberal clergyman or layman, whenever he 
goes on other than ecclesiastical service; the wonderful confid- 
ences that everywhere await and force themselves upon our 
ministers, making them the depository of doubts and aspira- 
tions never revealed to others; the eagerness with which con- 
versation is everywhere sought with our missionaries in their 
travels, — the announcement that a Unitarian minister is in a 
rail-car or steamer invariably bringing him into earnest con- 
versation with many an inquiring mind; the unmistakable 
tendency of the whole community to take the larger side in 
any public controversy where the rights of thought and 
Christian liberty are involved,— these and numerous other 
indications cannot be mistaken. All the elements of progress 
are working in the organized religion of the West. The 
growth of these organizations in social and practical power 
rather favors than hinders their theological expansion. 
Either this process will insensibly drift these denominations 
over the indefinable line where Liberal Christianity begins, 
or some great ecclesiastical land-slide in the not far-off future 
will transport a whole mountain slope into the distant plain. 
Meanwhile our work is being done within the very household 
of the popular ecclesiasticism, for the time, perhaps, quite as 
effectively as by our own clergy and churches. 

II. When we come, then, to consider the true attitude of 
Liberal Christianity to the organized religion of the West, 
we are to remember that a part of it is to be found within 
this very realm, and that we are not so much waging:a cam- 
paign against a hostile fortified position as placing ourselves 
in vital Christian contact with a region of life all shot 
through with hearty sympathy for our ideas and fervent 
wishes for our success. 

In respect to the large class of people who have outgrown 
their creeds, but yet remain in these organizations, we can 


only speak with affectionate interest. We need not be sur- 
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prised or grieved, as we are tempted to be, by their adher- 
ence to their old fellowship. A church often becomes as 
dear to a Christian as his own family; and as he would bear 
the uttermost before he would desert his home, so no one 
cause could drive him from his old associates in the religious 
life. Most men are not theologians; and so that their church 
is otherwise agreeable, they are not tempted to leave it by 
doubts of its confession of faith. Neither is it a creed, like a 
note of hand, or a legal document, to be interpreted severely 
and logically: to the majority of its disciples, it is only a 
. symbol more or less lively of their real faith. No man can 
justly be called a hypocrite for remaining in a church whose 
creed he never regarded as more than a bungling attempt to 
state his belief; preserved, as he keeps the old communion 
table or his grandfather’s arm-chair, not for convenience, but 
reverent gratitude for what it was in days gone by. There 
is no need that the Liberal Christian clergyman sacrifice his 
dignity or honesty in the least, by a most friendly communion 
with these liberal adherents of the popular church. Neither 
their hearts nor homes will be closed against him, if worthy 
their confidence; and in many ways outside church fellow- 
ship they can push on his most vital work, while they keep 
his spirit catholic and charitable. 

The hardest trial of the Liberal Christian minister, especi- 
ally of our faith, is the spectacle of the multitude of Eastern 
Unitarians who utterly ignore their faith by attending no 
church at the West, or go into full fellowship with those 
organizations least favorable to us, as soon as it is demon- 
strated that social and pecuniary ends can thus be met. But 
it is useless to be angry over such defection. Much of it 
is due to the fact, that, during the growth of the present gen- 
eration of young people, our Eastern Unitarian clergy have 
done scarcely any thing towards preaching the distinctive 
Christian doctrines of our faith. The vigor of our contro- 
versy uas gone off in other directions; and, while our pulpits 
and journals have been vexed with recondite disputation on 
the philosophical and scientific foundations of the “absolute 
religion,” the young men and maidens have been left to chance 
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for a plain, working, Christian belief. Multitudes of well- 
bred, educated New-England youth, on coming to the West 
from Unitarian churches, really do not know why they should 
not go where they can be best entertained and find most 
congenial company. Liberality is the boast of all the sects; 
and, if these lambs stray off into strange folds, let the shep- 
herds on the old farm remember that there is too little there 
done to prevent such results. 

Many truly Christian Unitarians may be excused from 
attending the services of men who occasionally hold forth on 
“Liberal” Religion in our Western towns. If a missionary 
deems it his duty to ignore both Jesus Christ and Christiani- 
ty in all his ministrations, betraying more sympathy with the 
most reckless champions of social disorder and religious un- 
belief than with the noblest people of the community he 
would reform, he has no reason to complain that such persons 
decline to be represented by him, or aid in his career. 

If it were worth while to be enraged with any manifesta- 
tion of “ flunkyism” in social life, we might rave at the ridic- 
ulous spectacle of so many families deliberately trampling 
under foot their only sacred faiths, to achieve a momentary 
social ngforiety ; but God loves even.a Western fashionable 
woman, and somewhere may be found the ministration that 
will raise her poor soul out of its limbo of vanity in sight of 
real life. 

It is best Christianity and best policy to draw near to the 
liberal region of the popular Church, accept all hearty sym- 
pathy, and sincerely return it; keeping down all bitterness or 
envy, or disposition to apply too severe rules to frail humani- 
ty; but all the time pouring in the light and warmth of the 
glorious gospel of love. Thus every true minister of Liberal 
Christianity may have a large outside parish far more numer- 
ous, and often more valuable for his purpose, than his own 
little congregation, through which he can act directly on the 
popular churches, influence the community, and prepare the 
people for some more favorable condition of affairs, when it 
will be easier for all who share our sympathy to unite with us 
in Christian works. 
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But it cannot be denied, that this pleasing picture of liber- 
ality in the popular churches has its shading of darkness. It 
is true that large numbers of the clergy, and a considerable 
portion of the more zealous laity in these organizations, are 
bitterly hostile to Liberal Christianity. A portion of them 
believe this strange faith is open or disguised infidelity, —a 
belief that has never been disturbed by investigation. Others 
know our faith well enough, and hate it in proportion to their 
knowledge. One of the severest trials to which a cultivated 
New-England minister or family can be subjected, is to leave 
a community in which they are deservedly honored, and a 
ehurch which represents the superior religious culture of the 
place, for a Western town where they are shunned, slan- 
dered, left outside the social pale, held to be unworthy 
associates of the vulgar rich, who affect the Episcopal ritual, 
or the rowdy poor, who work off their superflous passions in 
the noisy revival. It needs the catholicity of a Channing 
and the sanctity of a Greenwood to endure such things with- 
out being transformed to something far too like themselves. 
Many a genial Eastern scholar, under such provocation, has 
shot up suddenly into a Western Liberal pugilist, covering 
the whole region of his administration with the dead and 
wounded of the enemy. But this is not to teach the exalted 
and loving faith of Jesus Christ; and one of the most import- 
ant elements in the success of our Liberal movement is the 
adjustment of our forces to this hostile branch of the popular 
church. 

The Universalist clergy, under these circumstances, through 
the Middle and Western States, have generally blown the 
trumpet of defiance, and gallantly charged the enemy’s line. 
They have attacked the popular creeds without mercy, 
dragged forth their most repulsive conclusions, like hideous 
beasts from shadowy caverns, to affright the peaceful dwell- 
ers in the upper world. They have rejoiced to meet the 
champions of orthodoxy in the field of controversy, to fight 
out the battle, text by text, before an eager crowd of listen- 
ers, and turn the tables of a literal Biblical interpretation 
upon its advocates. They have not been disposed to mercy 
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towards the disciples of a religion so repugnant to the higher 
reason and conscience of mankind. They have been inclined 
to demand the peremptory relinquishing of these half-pagan 
faiths, and are never quite satisfied with the best man or woman 
who gives them countenance by remaining in the churches 
where they are taught. They criticise the Unitarian mission- 
ary as a man too timid or too indifferent to follow them into 
the thick of the fight, and are apt to regard him as one who 
comes in to secure the spoils, after the battle is won. We 
are not insensible to the fact, that the Universalist administra- 
tion, on the whole, is far broader than this controversial atti- 
tude would imply; and no one has had more reason than our 
self to sympathize with its large body of laity and growing 
class of clergy who are in no way different from Unitarians 
save in their warmer zeal and more devoted toil for our com- 
mon faith; but justice compels us to say, that this has been 
the characteristic Universalist method of dealing with the 
popular theology and ecclesiasticism of the Middle and West- 
ern States during the last fifty years. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the Unitarian 
missionaries to the West have been somewhat open to the 
Universalist criticism. As a body of: preachers, they have 
probably too often shrunk from the expression of all they felt 
about the theology and polity of the Catholic and Evangelical 
Church. They have found, in every little Unitarian congre- 
gation, a few educated New-England saints, who were pained, 
even disgusted, by any show of theological controversy ; who 
would work in no church that should put on a hostile or even 
aggressive front towards the religious sense of the commu- 
nity in which they lived; and whose highest aspiration 
was to worship in a tasteful little chapel, not too densely 
crowded, with those of like mind and social status, and there 
be let alone. Owing to this and other causes, the Western 
Unitarian pulpit has never been the power in Liberal Chris- 
tianity which Channing and Ware and the Peabodys became 
in New England; and Dewey, Farley, and Bellows have been 
in New York. Its great preacher of a broad and vital Lib- 
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must close up in firmer rank, and press on with more deci- 
sive momentum, than in the past, before they can hope to 
break the enemy’s line. 

Yet this new polemic must not be the reproduction of the 
Universalist controversial method of the past. This, with 
the more recent assaults of the Reformers and the Spiritual- 
ists, has pretty thoroughly exhausted the field of a merely 
negative criticism. The West is crowded with people in all 
states of exasperation against the coarser forms of the popu- 
lar creed. Indeed, there are few men bold enough to stand 
before the community, and proclaim their unmitigated belief 
in the obvious interpretation of the Westminster Catechism. 
So, when this general onslaught is made upon the Evangelical 
Church, multitudes, even of its firmest adherents, feel in their 
hearts that an almost unpardonable injustice is done them. 
They are not yet prepared to renounce the creed; indeed 
they do not recognize it in the tremendous portraiture of its 
assailants. Its different propositions represent to them the 
great vital facts of the religious life. They are like the ragged 
sketches by which the consummate artist recalls the sweetness 
of the valley of the Connecticut or the lonely grandeurs of the 
Adirondacks; and their believers resent the conclusions of 
this fierce controversialist, as the enraged painter would read 
the local editor’s comment on his portfolio of pencil scrawls. 
The radical defect of the Universalist criticism on the popu- 
lar orthodoxy has been its failure to perceive, that each one 
of these severe statements has been an honest attempt to 
represent some universal fact of Christian experience; and 
that thousands of holy men can still use them in this sense, 
while they believe and live in a region of spiritual existence 
in which the criticisms of their opponents are an imperti- 
nence. The Unitarian clergy, by their larger culture and 
more philosophic habit of mind, have seen this fact so clearly, 
that they have doubtless lost power as propagandists of Lib- 
eral Christianity, in their attempts to do justice to the organ- 
ized religion of the past and present; but, after all, this 
breadth of view must become an essential element in the new 
style of propagandism, which shall at once do justice to that 
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which is, and prophesy with boldness of that which is to 
be. 

The best ministration of Liberal Christianity for the West 
is the positive, broad, powerful, and glowing preaching of the 
great religious faiths which we believe were the foundation of 
the ministry of Jesus Christ. The divine origin, perpetual 
inspiration, and exalted destiny of human nature; the eternal 
obligation of duty; the unity, paternity, and spirituality of 
God; the spiritual leadership of Jesus Christ, as the teacher 
of “absolute religion” and the ideal of a regenerated human- 
ity; the disciplinary character of human life; the providence 
of history, and the glorious result of God’s government in a 
universal order and liberty whose end is perfect love; the 
application of these inspiring ideas and faiths in every region 
of Western life, and every possible condition of American 
affairs, —here is a field of ample breadth for the movements of 
the broadest mind, that may challenge the noblest powers yet 
given to man. No Western community, however bigoted or 
ignorant or sensual, can long resist the earnest preaching of 
such a gospel. Even those who cannot now believe it will be 
filled with strange and tumultuous longings for the joy which 
accompanies its full acceptance. The violent and wicked can- 
not abuse it; the foolish and trivial will be stirred to new- 
ness of life; every truly religious spirit will love this bold and 
genial preacher in the deepest places of his heart; and against 
such a gospel, the quiet scorn of the bishop, and the lurid 
rhetoric of the professional revivalist, will be alike of no avail. 
Every sincere, inquiring mind will recognize in these views 
the loftiest and sweetest answer yet given to the eternal 
questionings: of the human soul. It may be a gospel far 
above the average life of the West; but, as the dullest clown 
recognizes an indescribable difference between the splendors 
of a June day or the glories of an autumnal night, and the dis- 
comforts of an equinoctial rain, so all men know the difference 
between the narrow, gloomy world of the inquiry-meeting, 
and the broad universe of our liberal gospel, radiant with 
light and love. In this sense, all Liberal preaching may be 
at once profoundly doctrinal, spiritual, and practical ; minister- 
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ing to the highest demands of the grandest mind, and bearing 
along the tenderest woman and the frailest child in its gentle 
but majestic flow. In style and method, let it aim at once at 
the grandeur and the simplicity of that one great Preacher 
whose words drew after him the multitudes of Palestine, whose 
thoughts yet over-arch the wisdom of all the centuries. The 
best criticism of the popular creeds is incidental to this posi- 
tive preaching of our higher faith. We may show how our 
broader statements more completely express the universal 
experience of all truly religious men than the narrower forms 
of prayer-book and catechism. While we recognize the unity 
_ of purpose, and substantial agreement in ideas, of every genu- 
ine disciple of Christ, we may show our opponents how much 
better their own highest aspirations will be answered in our 
larger communion; as we might lead the man who still ling- 
ers at the street corner, unable to get beyond the rasping 
music of the drums and fifes tearing through a national mel- 
ody, into some majestic temple of harmony where the same 
anthem is pealed forth in the mingled accord of mighty organ 
harmonies and countless voices ascending to the sky. 

In the arrangement of public worship, our Western Liberal 
churches owe no special allegiance to the simple and some- 
what barren forms brought across the water by our Puritan 
and Presbyterian ancestors. It is somewhat dangerous to 
meddle with the ritual of Romanism; for its loveliest and 
most imposing ceremonies, emptied of their sacramental sig- 
nificance, are apt to droop into a wearisome and cumbrous 
formalism: but every Liberal congregation should constantly 
endeavor to enrich its service in all ways consistent with our 
broad and cheerful faith. The great mixture of population 
in our Western cities demands a wider form of expression for 
the devotional spirit than the churches of New England; and, 
so that minister and people do nothing for mere effect, and 
keep within the limit of sincere love to God and fellowship 
with man, they may profitably adapt their devotional service 
to meet the popular necessity. 

As far as concerns the executive administration of our 
churches, we have little to teach and much to learn from the 
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organized religion of the West. American Unitarianism has 
always been equally distinguished for its ample forehead and 
spacious chest, its feeble arms and paralytic legs. While we 
cheerfully acknowledge the eminent activity of numbers of 
our leading people in East and West in all noble enterprises 
of public interest, and would not detract from the well-earned 
reputation of a score of our strongest churches, we yet be- 
lieve that our Unitarian habit of “mutual admiration” for 
unusual practical efficiency is for ourselves a mischievous de- 
lusion, and, towards the Church Universal, a well-understood 
impertinence. So far from being the leading Church in reli- 
gious efficiency in the West, the Liberal Christian Communion 
has been well-nigh the feeblest executive power on the 
ground. Its record of hard work done, moneys raised, sacri- 
fices cheerfully made, and discouragements triumphantly 
overcome, compared with that of any leading church, is 
insignificant. Until our people can learn, that something 
more than the languid enjoyment of a superior theology and 
a more spiritual faith is needed to win the favor of the earn- 
est and hard-working inhabitants of a new country, they will 
be left to the charms of a decent obscurity. Nothing can 
achieve great success in Western life without prodigious toil 
and perpetual sacrifice. Superior as its ideal may be, it must 
fight its way to actual existence, as every thing has fought 
before it. Let no set of pleasant people undertake to organ- 
ize a Liberal Christian church in any Of these States, unless 
they are prepared to pledge to its support “ their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor.” Any spirit less deter- 
mined than this will assuredly succumb in a region swarming 
with new experiments, and where the firmest institutions that 
represent the higher life of man are still rooted in a shallow 
soil, and need the “ eternal vigilance ” of the wise and good. 
III. The positive and reconciling preaching of the Word, 
enforced by a rich and broad devotional service, and a vigor- 
ous administration of ecclesiastical and philanthropic affairs, 
is a great element of success. Yet no Liberal Christian 
church can be permanently sustained in the West that does 
not, in addition, become the leader in a social life character- 
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istic of its ideas. The most decisive advantage which the 
organized religion of this region has over us is its concen- 
trated and skilfully managed social organization. In a new 
country, there are many reasons why social affairs should 
mainly follow in the current of church life, and its several 
orders be shaped by tbe different religious sects. 

1. The difficulty of selecting fit associates in communi- 
ties where population is constantly changing, and your next 
door neighbor may be an adventurer from the antipodes. 
They say that, when a new man appears in Arkansas, the first 
evidence of confidence shown by the natives is the question, 
' “Stranger, what was your name before you came to this 
country?” It is very hard for new comers to any of our 
growing towns to discriminate in social acquaintances; hence, 
-a@ shyness which even gives an uncomfortable edge to our 
boundless hospitality, and a chronic habit of suspicion that 
greatly hinders a satisfactory state of society. In this emer- 
gency, people insensibly fall into the hands of any respecta- 
ble institution that moves in these dangerous realms with a 
step of authority. 

2. A church everywhere has the prestige of respectabil- 
ity, and any circle that gathers about it is supposed to be 
worthy of being cultivated; and doubtless these social 
cliques that gravitate to the churches are the best in any new 
country, far superior in morals, intelligence, and good breed- 
ing to the less select circles of fashion, or the motley crowd 
attracted by the glare through the plate glass of a new 
rich man’s windows. 

3. The social circle that gathers about a Western church 
_has the inspiration of work; often of great usefulness and 
general humane interest; always relating to the spiritual 
life; and is thus attractive to those who love to associate 
with others in active service. 

4. In this way, some of the most populous of these churches 
endeavor to keep the active social life of their people within 
themselves. The Baptist and Methodist clergy, with those 
of several other foreign and native sects, are often inclined 
to represent the region of ordinary social life as the very 
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devil’s recruiting-ground. The theatre, the fashionable party, 
the ballroom, are blackened by these ecclesiastical leaders in 
a way certainly demonstrative of their ignorance of society ; 
while every day of the week offers some invitation to work 
or social intercourse within the inclosure which is regarded 
safe. The people who can thus be influenced are of homo- 
geneous social status and taste, and make a formidable army, 
admirably manceuvred, against which it is not easy to make 
head. 

Other churches offer inducements adapted to more culti- 
vated tastes. The Catholic and Protestant-Episcopal denomin- 
ations not only olaim all who affect Continental and English 
styles of thought and manners, and receive many who desire 
a respectable society where they shall not be vexed with 
severe doctrines, but are also the strongholds of reckless and 
selfish wealth. They have well-tried and vigorous constitu- 
tions, and seem able to grow and improve as churches, spite 
of the desperate incumbrance of social corruption. The 
Presbyterian churches rally the most vigorous and zealous 
classes of the better educated Orthodox religionists; old 
families from the Middle and Southern States, the best of 
the Scotch and North-Irish emigrants, and a great deal of the 
more serious and formal sort of Western society. The Con- 
gregational Church is usually the centre of the New-England 
element, and shows more reformatory zeal and broader culti- 
vation of all kinds. 

It is easy to see, that, in a few years after the founding of 
a prosperous Western town, all these churches, planted and 
nourished by Eastern Missions, “ district ” the community into 
social classes, almost. as exclusive as old-world aristocracies. 
We once asked one of the Beechers, which he thought the 
most characteristic form of the religious genius of New York. 
He replied, “I never heard that the people of New York had 
any genius for religion.” This extravagance points to a great 
truth. Executive administration, in all regions of life, is the 
great moving spring in the genius of the Empire State; and 
through the North-west, where the preponderating element of 
popular power is New York, this is the key to the riddle of 
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public movements. In the South-west, including Southern 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, social enjoyment and ambition are the 
only strong ideas that rival in force the love of accumulation 
of property. The most cultivated New-England or New. 
York family insensibly yields to this all-absorbing desire for 
a pleasant, gossiping, interminable social existence; and few 
there are of sufficient “ nerve and faith” to resist it. At least 
the young people grow into it, and are as eager as the oldest 
inhabitant for a charming social life that shall fill"up all the 
crevices left by debilitating toil in an enervating climate. 
Every church offers its own social attraction to such as come 
within its range, and religion itself in many of these cities 
insensibly becomes a vast social institution. 

When, as in St. Louis, San Francisco, Buffalo, and some 
other Western cities, our Church gets on the ground early, 
and is organized for a quarter of a century by one or a series 
of able leaders, it catches the spirit of the community, and 
its theology is hardly an impediment to its great success. 
But most of our Western churches have had in their pulpits, 
studious, thoughtful New-England men, who have brought 
there the recluse, literary habits of Harvard, and the English 
social reticence of Boston; who have not even felt the pulse 
of the community at all, and, outside a few agreeable families, 
have scarcely appeared as a social centre. Our societies have 
been too much composed on the “ atomic” theory ; each being 
an aggregate of families imperfectly acquainted with one an- 
other, and not over eager to get nearer than speaking across 
the barriers of the pews. They have rarely initiated any 
vigorous social campaign in the outside world: indeed, the 
pastor, worn near to death by incessant visiting and consulta- 
tion, generally finds it difficult to arouse the better class of 
his people to give proper social welcome to strangers joining 
the church. This explains the ease with which our socie- 
ties run down when a favorite minister is removed, or the 
fact that they can be so easily disrupted by feuds among. dif- 
ferent sets of people. Every new minister gathers about 
himself a crowd of families who do not care to look be- 
yond himself to see who is on the other side of him, and who 
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demand from him such social attention as can be rendered 
only by a whole church. We are socially weak in the West. 
Our young people of mark oftener marry outside than inside 
our fold. Our worldly rich people always keep one eye look- 
ing over into the more tempting gardens of their neighbors. 
New families, coming to our cities, generally prefer to go into 
old “sets ” than help establish new ones. Our elements are 
hard to mix; and the faithful pastor often is worried almost 
out of his senses in his attempts to unite his crowd, all of 
whom manifest a prodigious love for him, and will do any 
thing for him, except the only thing that will save them as a 
church, — co-operate in social effort with one another. 

Of course we cannot compete with any church in the race 
of fashion; and far hence be the day, when Western Liberal 
Christianity tries to rise by servile emulation of the vulgar 
luxurious and rich! No race of civilized or savage people on 
earth is so utterly heartless, and unsuitable for any good thing, 
as the votaries of fashion in the great Western cities and 
towns. Generally of uncertain character and basely gathered 
wealth, they caricature the wildest follies, and catch little 
even of the outward elegances of the fashionable class in 
older States. ‘To convert them from their sins is always “ in 
order ;” to conciliate them as religious associates is for us a 
useless, even perilous, task. % 

But every Liberal Christian church in the West owes a 
great effort to Western society to gather about itself a social 
life, which shall be an example to the people of a true Chris- 
tian order of social affairs. Avoiding extremes of fashion; 
keeping clear of the ever-glade of weak dawdling and gossip 
that swallows up every thing lofty and beautiful; cultivating 
true elegance, love for literature and art, real conversation, 
and simple elegance of manner, let it be a sphere in which 
men and women of every class and station in life can be lifted 
into higher social aspirations than amid their private sets and / 
family conclaves. 

This may be accomplished, as it has been successfully at- 
tempted in some of our churches, by the organization of a 
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to hold frequent meetings for social intercourse, in which the 
gifts of all the members shall be called in to minister to 
the general entertainment; to seek out young people of lib- 
eral tendencies in the community, and receive such as come 
from abroad, aid them socially, and bring them into the 
church; and especially to centre in some large work which 
shall increase the executive power of all, and attract the as- 
piring and religious youth within their sphere. We are con- 
vinced that in any large Western church in our cities could 
thus be established a social centre which could take in 
charge our missionary work for the city and suburbs, support 
a missionary colleague for the pastor, sustain a mission 
school, establish a publication fund, and do a great work for 
the Church and the general cause. Some of these societies 
might need help from the general funds of the body; but oth- 
ers could raise a thousand a year as easily as the young men 
and women of which they are composed can spend many, as 
they now do, on their own pleasures and social enjoyments, 
far less satisfactory. The most living feature of the Church 
of the Redeemer, at Cincinnati, during the past year, has 
been such a society of fifty members, who have brought 
many people to the church, spent several hundred dollars in 
charity, inaugurated mission work in the populous suburbs, 
and had a capital social time beside. Certain it is, we shall 
never get on as churches till some centralization of this kind 
enables us to become attractive, rather than repellent, social 
forces ; and, with this cavalry corps attached, our congrega- 
tions will move on to a success which will astonish even our- 
selves. 

If we have presented more of the difficulties of our Wes- 
tern field, in this essay, than is the custom amid the genial 
hopes of our Western churches, we have not done it in any 
spirit of contempt for the services of any class of Christian 
men, past or present; or in any mood of despondency with our 
cause. That cause is now more hopeful than ever before, 
because we are coming to see that this mighty Western em. 
pire is not to be dissolved in a gush of enthusiasm, but slowly 
changed by such work as only earnest, tireless, wise, and pro- 
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foundly religious men and women can do. The West, eccle- 
siastical and lay, needs Liberal Christianity more than it 
needs any thing else. But it will not place any organized 
Liberalism in the high place of influence, till it earns that 
place by greater labors, more constant sacrifices, more palpa- 
ble services to the people, and a more vitalizing and reconcil- 
ing faith in God and man and the gospel of Christ, than has 
yet compelled its generous regards. 


Art. II. —THE CONFLICT OF REASON WITH BIGOTRY 
AND SUPERSTITION. 


History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe. By W.E.H. Lecxy,M.A. 2vols. New York. 1866. 


ONLY three centuries ago, the belief in witchcraft, considered 
as a manifestation of Satanic power and malice, was every- 
where cherished. Decrepit old women, endowed with super- 
natural energy, were supposed to traverse, astride of 
broomsticks, the mid-region between earth and sky, on their 
way to the witches’ sabbath, where Satan conducted in person 
foul incantations imported from the bottomless pit, and fraught 
with calamity to humankind. Loup-garous, or persons who 
had exchanged their human for an animal form, were heard 
howling beneath the windows of their destined victims. 
Vampires feasted upon the flesh of newly buried corpses, 
or, sucking the blood of still living mortals, caused them at 
death to assume the vampire shape, and join in their loath- 
some revels. The belated peasant, hurrying home to his lonely 
cottage, often quickened his pace to a frantic run to elude the 
imagined pursuit of a headless horseman. And it was cur- 
rently believed, that necromancers, skilfully moulding in dim, 
moonlit chambers the waxen model of some hated enemy, 
practised upon it their diabolic art, to the sure destruction 
of its living prototype. 
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Nor was this debasing superstition -by any means confined 
to the lower and more ignorant classes. It extended through 
all ranks of society and all grades of intellect, numbering 
among its votaries men like the learned Bodin, the sagacious 
Hale, and the sceptical Glanvil. It was especially fostered 
by the clergy, who regarded every attempt to impugn it as 
a covert assault upon revealed religion. In civil tribunals, 
the practice of witchcraft was recognized as an adequate 
ground of indictment; and most atrocious judicial persecu- 
tions were occasioned by the constant endeavor to suppress 
_it. The most helpless persons in the community — idiots, epi- 
leptics, women disabled by age and infirmity — were com- 
pelled by torture to acknowledge their complicity with Satan, 
the penalty for which was a death of lingering agony, or 
else were subjected to an ordeal artfully contrived so as to 
slay innocent and guilty alike; while the impossibility of 
proving an alibi was duly secured by the doctrine, suggested 
by the phenomena of trance, that the soul might be present 
at the unholy sabbath, while.its earthly tabernacle was harm- 
lessly reposing at home. But it was not old women alone, 
nor persons suffering from tarantism, St. Vitus’s dance, or 
lycanthropic madness, who were liable to the imputation of 
sorcery. Whoever exhibited great singularity in his conduct, 
and especially whoever was so eccentric as to devote his 
time to the acquisition of abstruse learning or to the prose- 
cution of physical discovery, was very apt to be suspected 
of being in league with the Devil. In the misfortunes of 
Adam Warner, Bulwer has graphically shown us how dan- 
gerous it often was in the fifteenth century to be a philosopher. 
Natural science, dealing with the physical properties of 
bodies, was peculiarly odious; and mathematics, employed 
as it is with the mysteries of number, was in the Middle Age 
synonymous with magic. The case of Roger Bacon will 
occur to every one; as well as that of Dr. Faustus, whose 
compact with Satan has furnished a fruitful theme for the 
genius of Marlowe and of Goethe. The Arabs of Spain, 
who cultivated learning to an extent unparalleled elsewhere, 
were all deemed sorcerers; and the illustrious Gerbert, who 
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had been educated among them, found even the papal tiara 
an inadequate defence against the consequent suspicion. 
That wealth and power, no more than social rank, could 
insure indemnity, is proved by the fate of the Templars, 
whose ruin, when decreed by the avarice of Philippe-le-Bel, 
was effected by the accusation of witchcraft; while, to com- 
plete the horrid picture, the soul of man was often made to 
bear witness against itself, ascribing, as in Luther’s case, its 
healthful scepticism to the wiles of the demon. 

All this is changed now. Supernatural agents are dis- 
carded. Performances, which would once have awakened 
general consternation, are now daily gone through with by 
prestidigitateurs to amuse the public, and by clairvoyants to 
dupe the more ignorant portion of it. By this portion, 
locomotive parlor-tables are still to some extent regarded as 
fit instruments for communication with the invisible world. 
But, refraining from further mention of these feeble aber- 
rations, the belief in witchcraft may be pronounced not only 
extinct, but so totally buried in oblivion that we must needs 
overhaul musty records before we can conceive what it once 
was. 

So great a change cannot but be symptomatic of an altera- 
tion equally great in our habits of contemplating phenomena 
in general. It is obviously a special phase of that steadily 
increasing tendency to refer events to natural instead of 
supernatural causes, which is vaguely designated as Ration- 
alism. To the history and philosophic explanation of this 
tendency, Mr. Lecky has devoted the two volumes now 
before us. Before going on to present and criticise his 
views, it may be well to say, that he has brought to his task 
a mind of considerable acuteness, well furnished with facts 
by extensive reading; that his illustrations are admirably 
selected; that his manner of exposition is always lively and 
entertaining; and that in discussion he usually displays a 
catholicity as deserving of approval as it is difficult of attain- 
ment. 

The disappearance of the belief in witchcraft has been 
happily chosen by Mr. Lecky, as illustrative evidence of the 
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declining sense of the miraculous. ‘The initial chapter, in 
which this subject is treated, is one of the ablest in his 
whole work. Going back with us to ancient times, he shows 
how the belief in Satanic agency was operative in the minds 
of the earliest propagators of Christianity, who referred to that 
source the oracles and other wonders of the classic religions. 
It is well known, that, during the whole of the conflict with 
paganism, and for some time after its successful termination, 
the newly-converted Christians still continued to believe in 
the existence and exploits of their ancient deities, while as- 
_ eribing to them a character diabolic instead of divine. But 
the influence of this circumstance, in deepening and intensi- 
fying the already dominant sense of a Satanic presence in 
nature, has seldom been duly estimated. The great over- 
shadowing figure in the popular theology of the Middle Age 
was Satan. The medieval imagination was predisposed to 
see manifestations of him on every side; and all evils, 
whether great or trivial, from a decimating pestilence toa 
wart on the finger, were alike ascribed to his malign activity. 
Yet so long as no luminous ray of doubt appeared to pene- 
trate and disturb the blank continuity of mental darkness, did 
superstition fail to bring forth its worst fruit, — persecution. 
It was not until the close of the twelfth century, when the 
results of Greek and Mohammedan heresy were unmistakably 
visible, when the daring speculations of Averroes had found 
eager disciples, when Abélard had thrown down the gauntlet 
of scepticism, and Manichzism had reared its head in the 
most civilized province of Europe, that persecution was vis- 
ited at once upon heretics and sorcerers. The night of sub- 
mission was over, and the morning of struggle had dawned. 
Then it was that the fear of the unseen world was exalted 
into frenzied terror. As many a great heresiarch has seen 
in his first vague doubts the wicked suggestions of the 
Tempter, so was inquiring humanity for a time disposed to 
trace in its nascent scepticism the same dreaded influence. 
This disposition was encouraged by the behavior of the 
Church, which was led, alike by selfish interest and by honest 
conviction, to identify heresy with witchcraft, and to pre- 
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scribe the same violent remedies for both. The relentless 
persecution of witches increased the general terror, and this 
in turn multiplied the number of cases wherein witchcraft 
was discoverable. As usual, error was self-sustaining. Be- 
lief created evidence for itself. And thus, during four cen- 
turies, continuously at first, and then intermittently, men 
went on consigning each other to the rack and the stake, for 
a purely imaginary crime. 

Mr. Lecky has shown, that the destruction of the belief in 
witchcraft was not brought about by direct assaults. The 
evidence in its favor was never carefully gathered together, 
weighed in the balance of sober judgment, and found wanting. 
Nor was its absurdity ever demonstrated by a logical chain 
of verified propositions, like those which, in the hands of 
Copernicus and his successors, overthrew the Ptolemaic as- 
tronomy. Nor, as with the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
was its coming downfall heralded by the secession of an 
organized sect. Witches were burned by the followers of 
Luther and Knox alike; were strangled alike by Anglicans in 
London, and by Puritans in Massachusetts. In no way or 
shape, then, was direct argument the cause of the change. 
Nay, if we are to believe Mr. Lecky, the weight of reasoning 
and evidence was rather on the side of the waning delusion. 
Here, however, in his anxiety to make out a strong case, he 
has been guilty of a slight exaggeration. It is by no means 
to be supposed, that the arguments of Glanvil and Bodin, in 
behalf of demonology, were as conclusive as those of Mon- 
taigne in opposition to it, although the former were sedate 
and voluminous, while the latter were brief and derisive. 
With this restriction, Mr. Lecky’s remarks are undoubtedly 
just. But though he has told us what did not destroy the 
belief in witchcraft, in telling us what did destroy it, he is 
not quite so successful. He considers the chief causes of its 
decay to have been, in France; the influence exerted by the 
writings of Bayle, Descartes, and Voltaire; in England, the 
speculations of Hobbes, the Baconian philosophy, and the re- 
action against Puritanism after the Restoration. Doubtless 
these things were not without their effect. Puritanism, for 
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instance, had distinguished itself by its zealous persecution 
of witches. When the re-action came, this form of persecu- 
tion became unpopular and old-fashioned, along with melan- 
choly visages, horror of theatres, and general asceticism. 
Such an effect had not, however, been produced by previous 
re-actions; and its appearance‘at that time could have been 
due only to some more general cause. This cause has indeed 
been recognized by Mr. Lecky; but his failure to give it suffi- 
cient prominence is the chief defect in his work. We allude 
to the progress of physical science, which, by constantly 

exhibiting wider and wider groups of phenomena in their 
' relations of co-existence and sequence, has done more than 
any thing else to check the primitive tendency of the mind 
to attribute unusual events to the interposition of capricious, 
inscrutable, and therefore terrible,* agencies. 

Without committing ourselves to Comte’s doctrine of intel- 
lectual development in its entirety, we may yet safely assert 
that the earliest attitude assumed by the mind in interpreting 
nature was a fetichistic attitude. That chaos which the old- 
est traditions and the latest science alike recognize as the 
primordial state of the exterior universe must likewise have 
characterized the infancy of the human intellect. Until phe- 
nomena had been partially generalized, they could only have 
been considered the manifestations of arbitrary powers, not 
only unallied, but even in conflict with each other. And it is 
no less obvious, that these powers must have been supposed 
to effect their purposes by means of volition. For all knowl- 
edge, all interpretation of phenomena, is an interpretation 
in terms of likeness and unlikeness. We know an object 
only as this thing or that thing, only as classifiable with this 
or that other object; and the extent of our knowledge may 
be measured by the exhaustiveness of our classification. To 
adopt a familiar expression of Plato, we are ever carrying 





* As Humboldt grandly says, “‘ Es liegt tief in der triiben Natur des Men- 
schen, in einer ernsterfiillten Ansicht der Dinge, dass das Unerwartete, Ausser- 
ordentliche, nur Furcht, nicht Freude oder Hoffnung erregt.’’ — Kosmos, tom. i. 
p. 119. 
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ona process of dichotomy ; or, in the more precise language 
of modern psychology, we are constantly segregating similar 
objects into groups, apart, from those which they do not 
resemble. If we fail to detect the resemblances which really 
exist, or if we have imagined resemblances which do not ex- 
ist, our interpretation is so far inaccurate and untrustworthy, 
but not therefore necessarily useless. Some theory is needful 
as a basis for further observation. Wrong classification is 
the indispensable prelude to right classification. The mind 
cannot go alone till it has for awhile groped and stumbled. 
Nature, the hoary Sphinx, sternly propounds a riddle; and 
many a luckless guesser gets devoured before a an (Edipus 
arrives with the true solution. 

In the primitive hypothesis, then, the forces of nature must 
have been likened to human volition, because there was noth- 
ing else with which to compare them. Man felt within 
himself a source of power, and knew not yet that power could 
have any other source. Seeing activity everywhere mani- 
fested, and knowing no activity but will, he identified the 
one with the other. All nature was thus conceived as exert- 
ing volition; and not only storms, earthquakes, and eclipses, 
but many less striking phenomena, were thus accounted for. 
But here the perception of unlikeness entered. These un- 
controllable agents, though supposed to resemble man, could 
not be wholly like him. Their ways were not as his ways. 
They were not to be counted upon. They could not be pre- 
pared for, defended against, or reasoned with. They might 
bring harm; and usually they did bring harm. Accordingly, 
they were regarded with fear and trembling. It is not easy 
for us to realize the extent to which in early times the un- 
known was identified with the hurtful. It is not possible for 
us to adequately represent in imagination the overpowering 
emotions of mingled doubt and dread which seized the primi- 
tive man, when brought face to face with this omnipresent, 
but to him utterly incoherent, universe. Where certainty is 
for us, for him was uncertainty.- The same resistless forces 
which to us bring expected benefits were for him productive 
mainly of unlooked-for calamities. We, holding in our grasp 
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the Aladdin’s lamp of knowledge, may find them obedient 
slaves: to him who had not unearthed the talisman, they 
proclaimed themselves inexorable masters. Hunger and 
disease, exposure to heat and cold, to the attacks of savage 
beasts and of unseen enemies, these were stern realities of 
daily experience. There were no houses for shelter and 
defence, no cities for the common protection, no arts to insure 
exemption from physical discomfort. Language had not yet 
found need for words to denote some of the most necessary 
implements and some of the most ordinary processes of life. 
Nature was unmanageable as well as unknown, —a stumbling- 
block as well ag a riddle. 

No -wonder, then, that the unclassed phenomenon should 
have been a source of terror. Experience had taught, that it 
was more likely to bring disaster than good fortune. No 
wonder that the volitional agencies by which fetichism 
sought to account for the movements of surrounding objects 
should have been regarded as malevolent* agencies. There 
was but little reason for thinking them benevolent. All 
ancient mythologies bear witness at once to the dread inspired 
by the coming darkness, and to the delight which hailed 
the approach of day. This is the truth which underlies the 
symbolism of the dawn-myths.+ Indra triumphing over 
the powers of darkness, and Zagreus succumbing to their 
might, typify the altennets phases which the feeling assumed. 
The festivals of Mithras and the mournful rites of Memnon 
show us how Light was deified as the source of security, and 
Darkness diabolized as the parent of danger, while both were 
objects of worship. Comets and eclipses, no less than floods 
and storms, were regarded as causing or announcing compli- 
cated miseries. In Egypt, deprecating prayers were ad- 
dressed to the crocodile; and, in Syria, to the serpent. To 





* “Ta grande fée qui fait pour homme la plupart des biens et des maux, 
Vimagination, se joue & lui travestir & cent facgons la nature. Dans tout ce qui 
passe ses forces ou blesse ses sensations, dans toutes les nécessités que com- 
mande l’harmonie du monde, il est tenté de voir et de maudire une volonté 
malveillante.” — Micureter: L’ Oiseau, p. 13. 

+ Brea: Hercule et Cacus. 
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assuage the wrath of the Unknown, and thereby to escape 
misfortunes which knowledge now provides for, Hindoos 
threw their children into the Ganges, and Carthaginians 
burned new-born infants before the brazen image of Moloch. 
Thus are indicated with sufficient clearness the causes 
which conspired to originate and prolong, what Mr. Lecky 
calls, the sense of a Satanic presence in nature. These 
causes, as mythology proves, were operative throughout the 
whole of pre-classic antiquity. During the classic period, 
their operation was incessantly modified by the gradual 
generalization of such phenomena as were distinguished by 
their simplicity, their frequency of occurrénce, and their 
direct importance to human welfare. Yet the fatal delay of 
Nikias in retiring from the harbor of Syracuse, occasioned as 
it was by an eclipse of the moon, shows that even enlightened 
Athenians could be frightened by strange appearances. Ow- 
ing to the special circumstances mentioned by Mr. Lecky, the 
advent of monotheism was accompanied by a retrograde move- 
ment. And this movement was accelerated by the immense 
influx of Teutonic barbarians, whose notions of the superna- 
tural world were still subject to the undiminished action of 
those general causes which we have assigned to religious ter- 
rorism in its origin. With the extinction of Greek science, 
these causes regained their undivided sway, and continued 
to exercise it, as we have seen, down even to modern times. 
If we turn now to the periods when the belief in Satanic 
agency began and consummated its decline, we shall find 
them to have been respectively contemporaneous with the 
partial inauguration and the complete victory of the modern 
scientific movement. The first assault upon the superstition 
was made by Montaigne soon after the death of Copernicus; 
and the last execution for witchcraft in civilized Europe took 
place during the lifetime of Newton.* It remains to show 





* Lecky, vol. i. pp. 111, 118, 139, 151. It may be remarked, that in Spain, 
where, so late as 1771, the discoveries of Newton and Descartes were condemned 
by the University of Salamanca (Semprire, Monarchie Espagnole, tom. ii. p. 152), 
the belief in witchcraft and the consequent persecution were of much longer 
duration than elsewhere. 
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that the one movement was determined by the other; that 
it was the slow attainment of physical knowledge which 
rendered scepticism possible, and that it was the rapid spread 
of such knowledge which made scepticism triumphant. This 
conclusion naturally follows from the premises we have laid 
down. To the statement that demonology owes its origin 
to ignorance of natural laws, the statement that acquaintance 
with those laws has brought about its destruction, is obvious- 
ly correlative. The discovery of natural laws is the segrega- 
tion of phenomena into groups according to their relations 
of likeness and unlikeness, attended by the disclosure of 
community of causation for the phenomena constituting each 
separate group. After this process has continued for a time, 
it will be perceived that there are different modes of causa- 
tion. Phenomena, in the production of which the human 
will is not implicated, are seen to-differ from those in which 
it is concerned, by exhibiting greater regularity of sequence. 
Consequently, in considering them, the conception of will is 
gradually excluded, and is replaced by the conception of a 
uniform force, whose actions may be foreseen, and whose 
effects, if harmful, may be avoided. This having occurred in 
the case of the more familiar phenomena, the same result 
eventually follows in the case of those which are more re- 
mote. The planets were originally thought to be wander- 
ers,—a belief embodied in their name. But, when it was 
seen that in their wanderings they always chose definite 
paths, their movements, no longer deeméd erratic, were 
represented in formulas,— crudely by Ptolemzus, more per- 
fectly by Kepler. They were still however supposed to 
be under the control of guiding spirits;* until Newton, by 
proving that the force which guides. them is identical with 
that which prescribes the course to be taken by a stone after 
leaving the sling, dethroned Helios and Artemis, with their 
entire coterie of subordinate divinities, and banished them all 
into outer darkness. By this revelation the supremacy of 
science was assured. Unclassified causes were no longer 





* Even by Kepler himself. See his Harmonices Mundi, p. 252. 
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generally identified with supernatural ‘exertions of volition. 
Remote and rare phenomena no longer awakened terror. 
Armies retreating from destruction were not checked in their 
course by eclipses which had been predicted; and comets 
were beheld with equanimity as soon as they were known to 
move in conic sections. 

Coincident with the progress of our ability to predict 
simple phenomena has been the progress of our ability to 
modify those which are more complicated. The advance- 
ment of science is also the advancement of art. Penetrating 
inquisitively into the secrets of Nature, we employ our 
information in extorting from her her treasures. Fire is not 
the only bad master that we have contrived to make a very 
good servant. We transform heat into motion, and improve 
our means for travelling. We change electricity into motion, 
and facilitate the transfer of intelligence. The forces which 
produce small-pox we compel to defeat themselves. And 
so, in many other cases, we extract profit and gratification 
from that which is ugly and noxious; as the refuse of gas- 
works and the drainings of stables, when dealt with by the 
chemist, yield rich dyes and delicate perfumes. 

Thus, as science advances, Nature is better understood. 
As art progresses, she inflicts less pain and bestows more 
pleasure. Once hated as an enemy, she is at last revered 
as a benefactor. Gradually it comes to be perceived, that 
all pain arises from disregard of her wisely-framed ordi- 
nances; and that, by conformity to those ordinances, pain 
may ultimately be avoided.* Where the, uncultivated man 
saw nothing but capricious volition, the scientific man now 
beholds force acting by invariable methods. The former 
knew not that the pain under which he was writhing resulted 
from a violation of Nature’s edicts, and he sought to pre- 
vent its recurrence by sacrifice and supplication. The latter 
knows that Nature’s commandments are not to be broken. 
He knows that to their infringement there is attached an 





* “« Ainsi la nature gravite vers un ordre moins violent. Est-ce & dire que la 
mort puisse diminuer jamais? La mort, non, mais bien la douleur.” — MicuHeE- 
LET: L’ Oiseau, p. 107. 
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inevitable penalty,—that misery will follow disobedience, 
the first time, the second time, every time; and he therefore 
learns to obey. Matter does not put off its resistance to 
save from broken bones; the stomach does not stop digesting, 
that poison may be innocuous; the law which couples impru- 
dent exposure with pulmonary consumption will not cease 
to operate, though millions die. To aboriginal man, malevo- 
‘lence was the only conceivable source of suffering. The 
reverent follower of science, however, perceives the truth 
of the paradox, that the infliction of pain may be subservient 
to a beneficent end. “ Pervading all nature, he sees at work 
a stern discipline, which is a little cruel, that it may be very 
kind.”. That perpetual warfare going on among lower ani- 
mals, whereby those no longer fit to live are spared the 
miseries of protracted existence, is found also to be the in- 
dispensable preliminary to the origination of higher forms. 
The disappearance of savage tribes before the spread of 
civilized races, while often accompanied by unjustifiable 
aggression on the part of the stronger, is perceived to in- 
volve the increase of the sum-total of happiness.** Acute 
historical analysis has detected elevating influences in the 
Black Death of the fourteenth century. And even a catas- 
trophe like the Lisbon earthquake, which so sorely puzzled 





* “Ya douleur est en quelque sorte l’artiste du monde, qui nous fait, nous 
fagonne, nous sculpte a la fine pointe d’un impitoyable ciseau. Elle retranche 
la vie débordante. Et ce qui reste, plus exquis et plus fort, enrichi de sa perte 
méme, en tire le don d’une vie supérieure.” — Micueet : L’ Oiseau, p. 106. See 
Trnnyson’s Jn Memoriam, 53-55; and also the passage of unequalled sublimity, 
wherein, speaking of man, he says, — 


“If so he type this work of Time 


Within himself from more to more; 
And, crowned with attributes of woe 


Like glories, move his course, and show 
That life is not as idle ore; 


But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipped in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the shocks of doom, 


To shape and use.”’ 
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Voltaire and Goethe, loses something of its horror, when 
we reflect that it was caused by calculable forces acting 
beneath the earth’s crust, and that these forces are ever 
tending to equilibrium. 

These considerations illustrate the position taken, that the 
belief in witchcraft has been destroyed by the advance of 
science. Our knowledge of nature widening, our confidence 
in nature has gained strength. Diabolism is extruded from 
our thoughts, because there is no longer any room for it 
there. The superstition has starved for lack of the feelings 
by which it was sustained. It was born of the aboriginal 
fetichism, with which it always co-existed, and the death of 
which it did not survive. The force of direct arguments 
against it mattered little; for other arguments had gone 
abroad which no logic could refute. It matters as little, that 
we do not trouble ourselves to survey the acres of testimony 
recorded in its favor. Those who care to do so will find it to 
be of a character far from formidable. But, were it other- 
wise, our confidence in the beneficent stability of nature is 
upheld by evidence more convincing than any to be found in 
the records of the Scottish Kirk or the Romish Inquisition. 
If Baxter and Cotton Mather could have turned back civiliza- 
tion in its course, they might have infused new vigor into the 
belief in witchcraft. The latter was no less impossible than 
the former. For the extirpation of the superstition, neither 
Montaigne nor Bayle nor Voltaire alone deserves the credit. 
It is equally due to all those who have assisted the progress 
of science in any way whatever. Vesalius contributed his 
share to the work, when he daringly set the example of 
dissecting the human body. Tycho Brahe contributed his 
share, when he discovered the third inequality of the moon. 
Pascal contributed his share, when he ordered a barometer to 
be carried up the Puy de Déme. The destruction of the 
belief in witchcraft is one among countless ways in which 
science has blessed our race. And, although so great a 
change cannot be described as the achievement of a distin- 
guished few, we must not therefore forget our obligations to 
the many workers, who indirectly, but none the less surely 
have hastened the consummation. 
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Leaving the subject of witchcraft, our author proceeds, 
after a few chapters, to an account of the history and causes 
of persecution. Rejecting, at the outset, the view formerly cur- 
rent, —a lingering remnant of the philosophy of Voltaire, — 
that persecutors have usually been unscrupulous hypocrites, 
cruelly slaying hecatombs of victims before the shrine of 
their own selfish ambition; wasting no time either in casting 
reproaches or in searching for excuses, —he calmly strives 
to indicate the antecedents of persecution in the human mind. 

The men of ancient times were universally intolerant. 
_ Where the intolerance was not one of religion, it was one 
of race. While, in nations which had attained to monotheism, 
it was -usually theological, in polytheistic nations, it assumed 
a political character. Dazzling as was the height attained 
by Hellenic civilization, it never became quite free from its 
primitive narrowness. It was a brilliant point of light mak- 
ing the surrounding darkness blacker; not the expansive 
brightness which imparts cheerfulness to every thing within 
the circle of its radiation. Even the relations of the Greeks 
among themselves were by no means characterized by a 
sympathetic and liberal spirit. Their civilization was a civil- 
ization of separate cities, not of a common country. The 
selfish longing for autonomy was always strong enough to 
stifle the suggestions of large-souled charity and of enlight- 
ened policy. To the minds of a few great thinkers only, did 
the idea of a commonwealth of Grecian States present itself 
as either practicable or desirable. Even during the fearful 
struggle against Persia, at a time when, if ever, one would 
think, community of danger must have necessitated commu- 
nity of feeling,—even then, the Theban or the Spartan 
was never quite forgotten in the Greek. The Spartans 
“ contrived to be a day too late for the battle of Marathon ; 
they attempted to avoid the battle of Salamis; they suffered 
the Athenians, to whom they owed their lives and liberties, 
to be a second time driven from their country by the Per- 
sians, that they might finish their own fortifications on the 
Isthmus; they attempted to take advantage of the distress 
to which exertions in their cause had reduced their pre- 
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servers, in order to make them their slaves; they strove to 
prevent those who had abandoned their walls to defend them 
from rebuilding them to defend themselves.” * Lord Macau- 
lay does not call our attention to the fact, that all this selfish- 
ness was manifested by a city, which, when its own safety 
as well as that of others was obviously imperilled, so grandly 
defended itself at Thermopyle,—a circumstance which 
forcibly shows how completely the most glorious patriotism 
was in Greece combined with the narrowest political exclu- 
siveness. Had the maritime empire of Athens-been allowed 
to extend itself, all this might have been eventually changed. 
But that lamentable calamity, the Peloponnesian War, ruined 
all hope of a national union; and the subsequent history of 
Greece shows us only the sad spectacle of her chief cities 
incessantly weakening each other, until the arrival of the 
catastrophe which delivered them, bound hand and foot, to the 
barbarians of Macedon. But, if the feelings of Greeks 
toward one another were like this, their feelings toward 
other races were still worse. The meaning etymologically 
latent in*the word “ barbarian” is “one who does not speak 
Greek,” and by Greeks such persons were deemed hardly 
within the pale of society. In Athens they were disfran- 
chised, and they might be enslaved. To the greatest of all 
Greeks a barbarian was still an inferior creature, and a soci- 
ety without slaves an inconceivable anomaly. 

This political intolerance lost much of its intensity under 
the wide-spread and long-enduring rule of the Macedonians ; 
but the glory of extinguishing it was reserved for the em- 
pire of Rome. Under the aristocratic Roman republic, the 
bigotry of race retained much of its bitterness. But the 
enormous extent of territory gradually brought under the 
dominion of the central city slowly necessitated an improve- 
ment in this respect. The rights of Roman citizenship were 
extended at first to all Italians, and, by the time of Tiberius, 
to many persons living in all parts of the empire. The con- 
flicting claims of citizens and provincials in the court of the 





* Macautay’s Essays, vol. i. p. 188. 
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pretor rendered needful a system of jurisprudence which 
should recognize the equal rights of both; and thus was 
called into existence the equitable jus gentiwm which has 
formed the basis of much of our modern international law, 
and has supplied with theories many schools of ethics. The 
further we follow Roman law in its development, the wider 
we see it become in its philanthropic tolerance ; until, under 
Justinian, law for Romans has become entirely merged in 
law for all nations alike.* 

To this brief view of the progress and decline of ancient 
. political bigotry, it remains to add, that the feelings we have 
described were nurtured by a spirit of unreasoning patriotic 
enthusiasm, which to some extent supplied the place of reli- 
gious emotion. As Mr. Lecky observes : — 


‘¢ For some centuries before the introduction of Christianity, patri- 
otism was in most countries the presiding moral principle, and religion 
occupied an entirely subordinate position. Almost all those examples 
of heroic self-sacrifice, of passionate devotion to an unselfish aim, 
which antiquity affords, were produced by the spirit of patriotism. 


Decius.and Regulus, Leonidas and Harmodius, are the pagan par- 
allels to Christian martyrs.” — Vol. ii. p. 102. 


To patriotism like this, modern times can hardly afford a 
parallel. The enthusiasm with which Americans have re- 
cently maintained the integrity of their country, though a 
higher feeling than that which animated the Athenians at 
Marathon, was not so narrowly patriotic. The latter fought 
for a city, every stone of which was sacred, and every face 
init familiar to them from childhood: the. interests of man- 
kind were nothing to them; while the motives which have 
actuated the former have been concerned with the welfare of 
humanity as well as with more special objects. Modern patri- 
otism is ennobled by philanthropy, — a feeling which ancient 
patriotism usually excluded. 

With this intense political bigotry, a certain amount of re- 
ligious intolerance doubtless co-existed. The death of Socra- 
tes, whether heresy were its real cause or merely the pretext 








* Turerry: Tableau del Empire Romain, p. 2738. 
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for it, sufficiently proves this. But, in the classic nations, 
examples of religious persecution were very rare. Ina pan- 
theon where countless deities were already enthroned, the 
addition of a few more could not occasion much scandal; and 
the picture of universal toleration under the early Roman 
emperors, which Gibbon gives us, is probably accurate. It 
is chiefly to monotheistic nations that we must look for exhi- 
bitions of bigotry. While the polytheism of the Brahmins 
was accompanied by narrowness of caste, the monotheism of 
Buddha was attended by narrowness of sect; and the warfare 
between these two religions vaguely resembles the strife be- 
tween Paganism and Christianity, in the West. Through- 
out the Zendavesta may be seen lurking evidences of the 
bitter hatred with which the Persian monotheists regarded 
their fetichistic ancestors. And still better known is the 
intolerance of Mohammedanism, which, though often grossly 
exaggerated, is nevertheless not to be denied. 

In Judea, the bigotry of sect was united with the bigotry 
of nationality, to an extent never paralleled in history, except 
perhaps by the medieval Spaniards. Calling themselves the 
chosen people of God, the Jews felt no compunction in 
slaughtering like noxious vermin the idolatrous Canaanites 
and Philistines. ‘To show mercy to the worshippers of Baal 
was an iniquitous act; and the blood of Gentiles, like Og of 
Bashan, was deemed an offering equivalent in virtue to the 
most costly sacrifice. In each occurrence of their history, 
they saw the interposition of a God wholly concerned with 
their peculiar interests. Disasters were their punishment; 
good fortune, their reward. Their ideal for the future was a 
kingdom of the elect, into which Gentiles might in vain seek 
for admittance. It was in the midst of such a people as this, 
that Christianity, proclaiming universal brotherhood, had its 
origin. From the limits of their country it was soon expelled, 
but only to traverse the whole of the Roman Empire, assum- 
ing in its progress more and more of that universality which 
has fitted it to be the religion of the most advanced portion 
of mankind. Christianity is too often spoken of as if Judaism 
were its only antecedent, and the extravagances of Puri- 
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tanism have lent plausibility to such an assertion. It was 
not so. Its historic antecedents were likewise Stoicism and 
the Roman law, from both of which it took some of their best 
elements. And it should never be forgotten that the great 
apostle who carried it beyond the bounds of Palestine was 
at once by his nationality a Jew, by his philosophy a Greek, 
and by his citizenship a Roman. Under the guidance of his 
successors, who were also mostly Roman citizens, the new 
religion retained its political universality ; but rapidly, in con- 
flict with paganism, lost its spiritual liberality. The distinc- 

tion between Greek and barbarian was lost in the deeper 
- distinction between Pagan and Christian, or between Arian 
and Athanasian. Old differences of nationality were effaced, 
only to be superseded by new and more trenchant differences 
of creed. For this exclusiveness we are not now to blame 
the early Christians. We may admit it as proof that their 
morality was lower than ours, but we must recognize it as an 
indispensable necessity for the age in which they lived. 
Had they admitted the aruspices and augurs of Rome to an 
equality with their own bishops, they could never have 
acquired the organization necessary for gaining spiritual 
sway over the empire. That sway was needful for the fur- 
ther development of the human race. Even the disfigured 
Christianity of Cyril and Tertullian was a far better compass 
to guide men through the abyss of the Middle Age than the 
worship of Jupiter or Serapis. We may well shudder at the 
probable fate of civilization, had not the Christian religion 
acquired supremacy before the irruption of the barbarians. 
Nothing but an intolerant zeal could in that day have soon 
enough insured to it the supremacy. By that zeal, the len- 
ity inherent in polytheism was changed into self-defending 
persecution, which called forth persecution in return. Thus 
the distinction between the two systems became strongly 
marked. Their hostility became decisive, and the fate of the 
less perfectly organized system was not doubtful. When 
the barbarians came, the Church was the only organization 
in the empire which retained enough vitality to resist their 
onset. To its authority they succumbed; and, throughout 
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the troubled period extending from the fifth to the thirteenth 
century, it nobly performed its work of binding together the 
growing nations of Kurope into a Christian federation, raising 
from their degradation the down-trodden portions of human- 
ity, enforcing its beneficent decrees by a sanction which 
kings and emperors dared not dispute, and thus preventing 
that isolated and one-sided development which was the main 
cause of the instability of ancient civilization. During the 
whole of this long period, persecution could hardly be said 
to exist. The forcible conversion of the Saxons by Charle- 
magne was not persecution, but conquest. Persecution only 
re-appeared with the re-appearance of heresy in the time of 
Innocent III. 

But, before proceeding with this. survey, it is desirable to 
call attention to the causes which have determined the ex- 
istence of persecution within the Christian Church. The 
statement of these causes is one of the best things in Mr. 
Lecky’s work; and he has laid down a rule which will intro- 
duce order into more than one historic chaos. 

This rule is, that, in the ages when persecution was prac- 
tised, those who believed in the dogma of exclusive salvation were 
always persecutors, no matter to what sect they belonged. 
Of this belief, persecution is under any circumstances the 
natural outcome. He who believes that his neighbor’s heresy 
is destined to be punished after death by excruciating 
tortures of infinite duration will not scruple to use the most 
violent means for rescuing him from his perilous condition. 
There is no sophistry in this. The conclusion logically 
follows from the major premise. Once admit that salvation 
is possible only within the limits of your own sect, and you 
are bound, in benevolence, if not in justice, to compel all 
dissenters to “enter in” to that sect. If persecution be 
needful to obtain such an object, then, on this view of the 
case, it would be hard-hearted to refrain from using it. If 
pulleys and thumbscrews can substitute eternal happiness 
for torments like those described by Dante, then pulleys and 
thumbscrews are instruments of charity and kindness. Mr. 
Lecky has succeeded in proving that this was the ground on 
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which persecution immediately rested. We can _ hardly 
realize the effect which must have been produced upon men’s 
minds by the doctrine of eternal punishment, when, in the 
third century, it had attained its full proportions. There 
was no mincing of the matter, no exception made in favor 
of virtuous individuals. Socrates and Plato, as well as 
Seneca and Marcus Aurelius, were involved in the same 
condemnation with Kritias, Messalina, and Domitian. The 
infamous Sulla fared no worse than the noble Brasidas; and 
the Athenians who died at Cheroneia were probably no 
better off than the Carthaginians who wreaked their brutal 
vengeance upon the defenceless people of Agrigentum. Even 
the innocence of childhood could not claim exemption. The 
amiable Puritan who imagined “newly-born infants, scarce a 
span long, crawling about over the pavement of hell” did 
but give vigorous expression to a belief shared by many of 
the ancient Fathers. The argument, that the infant who 
died immediately after birth had not lived sufficiently long to 
sin, was met by the assertion, that sin, being inherent in the 
human race, was born anew with each member of it; and to 
such strange perversity did human reasoning attain, that the 
ordinary cries of a child were adduced in proof of its innate 
wickedness. While, to crown all, not only for their unbap- 
tized children, but for their impenitent parents, relations, 
and friends, the new converts were obliged to acknowledge 
that the same terrible fate was in store. 

This punishment, reserved for unbelievers, was not sup- 
posed to be principally of a moral nature. It was a physical 
torment, which might be definitely conceived and minutely 
described. The men of the third century were too thorough 
materialists to be sufficiently affected by penalties of a 
spiritual nature. Such penalties were vague in conception, 
and by sceptical argument might be refined into something 
too ethereal to be of much account. The same materialism 
which led them to worship weeping images of the Virgin 
made them obtuse to any but physical penalties. To all men, 
in some measure, and especially to men not morally sensitive, 
physical pain is more intolerable than mental pain. The 
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most bitter remorse does not usually awaken such an uncon- 
trollable desire for relief as the exquisite torture experienced 
when the fingers are brought in contact with a burning 
match. And De Quincey, after describing the horrors of his 
opium-dreams, speaks of the suffering occasioned by a 
morbidly sensitive stomach as something peculiarly unendura- 
ble. Of all kinds of physical agony, that caused by fire may 
claim to be considered one of the worst; and it was this 
which, on the alleged authority of Scripture, was declared to 
be in store for all unbelievers. Those inquirers, like Origen, 
whose exegesis led them to a different conclusion, were 
speedily placed under the ban of heresy. A literal fire was 
the only conception which found favor; and, incredible as it 
may seem, a flaming gulf was imagined, in full sight of heav- 
en, wherein lost souls might eternally writhe for the amuse- 
ment and edification of the redeemed.* 

Such ideas ‘were worthy of an age in which gladiatorial 
combats were still beheld with pleasure. They were no less 
worthy of an age which witnessed the atrocities committed 
by the victorious Crusaders at Jerusalem. They were worthy 
of men so morally imperfect as to see nothing wrong in 
breaking faith with a heretic, and so intellectually imperfect 
as to consider the Deity a fit subject for artistic representa- 
tion. If persecution were not the legitimate result of the 
state of feeling implied by them, it would be difficult to trace 
causal sequence anywhere. Manifestly, the man who sees in 
his unbelieving friends the destined victims of torments like 
those above mentioned, will persecute. Manifestly, the man 
who looks forward to the time when he shall exult in the 
misery of those who have died in their unbelief, will also 
persecute. These opposite but not incompatible feelings 
dictate, as history shows, the same course of conduct. When 
the intolerance exhibited in one form or another by all 
ancient nations had assumed, as with the early Christians, a 
purely religious character; and when that intolerance was 
re-acted upon by the doctrine of eternal punishment for 





* The reader will recall, in this connection, the celebrated passage from Ter- 
tullian. See “ Christian Examiner,” September, 1863. 
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heretics, —then tragedies like that of Hypatia, persecutions 
like those under Constantius, and enormities like the sack of 
the Serapion, were consequences which might have been 
predicted. 

The doctrine of eternal punishment, when literally held 
and vividly realized, accounts for the peculiarly cruel charac. 
ter of religious persecution, as well as for the fact of its 
existence. When we read of thé frightful tortures inflicted 
upon Arabs, Jews, and Protestants, by the Inquisition; when 
we remember the fiendish outrages perpetrated by the Span- 
ish armies in Holland, and by the Imperial armies at Magde- 
burg; when we reflect that in Spain an auto-da-fé was one of 
the most imposing ceremonies of the church, and that, on the 
marriage of Philip II., burning heretics served as nuptial 
torches, — we are tempted to exclaim that such things could 
never have been. For such cruelty as this, we find in 
human nature, as we know it, no parallel. Yet we need but 
to imagine the state of mind which attributed a similar course 
of action to Eternal Justice, and conceived it as part and 
parcel of the essential order of the universe, to render all this 
explicable. That ingenuity which men speculatively dis- 
played in descriptions of the next world was also practically 
displayed in inventions such as the boot, the caschielawis, 
and cells like that in Venice, the walls of which gradually 
approached each other until the unhappy occupant was 
crushed to a jelly. And when we recollect that execution 
by fire was openly defended as being symbolical. of the 
punishment destined for the culprit hereafter, the evidence is 
complete. 

To this deductive filiation of religious persecution from 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation may be added inductive 
confirmation. In history, we find the two always united. 
And where, as under the pagan emperors of Rome, persecu- 
tion occurred in the absence of the corresponding doctrine, 
a careful examination of the facts proves its character to 
have been mainly political. While, if we compare this per- 
secution with that directed by the Brahmins of India against 
the Buddhists, we shall find in the latter case a gloomier 
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theology co-existing with persecution at once more virulent 
and more effective, although here also political interests were 
more prominent than those of a religious nature. Among 
the early Christians, the heretical sects were as unscrupu- 
lous persecutors as the orthodox. The Arian Constantius 
showed himself no more merciful than the Athanasian Con- 
stantine. The Arian Visigoths of Spain were quite as vio- 
lent as the Catholic followers of Clovis. Coming down to 
modern times, it may be noted that nearly all the great cham- 
pions of Protestantism, Luther, Knox, Calvin, Jurieu, and 
Beza, were advocates of persecution, and in some cases prac- 
tised it. And even Baxter, though much more liberal than 
his predecessors of the previous century, stigmatized univer- 
sal toleration as “ soul-murder.”* The exceptions are of the 
kind which prove the rule; since Socinus and Zwingli, the 
only Reformers by whom toleration was professed and prac- 
tised, both denied the doctrine of exclusive salvation. And 
with the same denial may probably be credited Henri Quatre 
and William the Silent, who were the only tolerant rulers 
during the sixteenth century. Elizabeth, the only sovereign 
of that time who for intellectual capacity and nobleness of 
spirit can be compared to these great men, was far from 
exhibiting a similar enlightened liberality; and, in reading 
the history of her degraded successors of the family of Stuart, 
one would almost think that the right of private judgment 
had never been heard of. Every one has had his indignation 
aroused by the murder of the illustrious Michael Servetus, 
under peculiarly heinous circumstances, by Calvin; the hearty 
approval with which the great body of Protestants greeted 
this foul deed being not the least shameful thing connected 
with it. When, by the favor of Richelieu, the Huguenots of 
France had acquired sufficient power, they immediately be- 





* Lecky, vol. ii. p. 79. ‘“‘ We hold that tolleration of all religions is not farre 
from blasphemy.” — RuTHERFORD’s Free Dispvtation against Pretended Liberty of 
Conscience, p. 20. ‘‘ Persecution is the deadly original sin of the Reformed 
Churches ; that which cools every honest man’s zeal for their cause, in propor- 
tion as his reading becomes more extensive.” — Hatiam’s Works; Paris, 1841; 
vol. i. p. 70. 
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gan to oppress their Catholic enemies. In Scotland, Presby- 
terians were tortured by Anglicans, and repaid them in the 
same coin. Romish atrocities in Piedmont were rivalled by 
Protestant atrocities in Ireland. And even in Massachusetts, 
the Puritan settlers were not deterred, by the recollection of 
the sufferings they had experienced at home, from visiting 
with similar ill-treatment the harmless and upright Quakers. 

These examples will suffice to illustrate the statement, that 
persecution has not been confined to the Catholic or to any 
other Church, but that all sects believing error to be worthy 
of eternal punishment have been alike guilty of it. To 
' which it may be added, that the milder forms assumed by 
the intolerance of the present day co-exist with a prevalent 
notion, that error is morally wrong, even though unquencha- 
ble fire may not perhaps be the consequence necessarily 
entailed by it. In the absence of any distinct and substan- 
tial belief in such torments, we still occasionally make feeble 
attempts at persecution. Though we do not burn the indi- 
vidual whom we consider mistaken, we still think it not 
improper to calumniate him a little, to hold ourselves haugh- 
tily aloof from his society, and to make him generally uncom- 
fortable. Manifestly, all these petty exhibitions of bigotry, 
equally unphilosopbic and immoral as they are, have their 
source in the idea that error is culpable. These evanescent 
forms of persecution imply, as still existing, an evanescent 
form of the belief that endless misery is to be the portion of 
heretics. Not until we have learned four things, — that 
error upon a subject already settled is nothing but harmless 
ignorance ; that, in open questions, the opposing arguments 
must in justice be allowed equal advantage; that to attribute 
moral obliquity to our antagonist involves the assertion 
of our own omniscience; and that even error vigorously de- 
fended is likely to be of as much service as truth torpidly 
acquiesced in,—not until then, shall we welcome the inno- 
vator instead of frowning on him. Not until then will perse- 
cution have completely disappeared. 

Mr. Lecky has laid bare the fallacy of the current opinion, 
that persecution has usually defeated itself, imparting by re- 
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action new impetus to the obnoxious doctrines. It has 
always been a favorite idea with a certain class of senti- 
mental minds, that truth has a sort of phcnix-like vitality, 
whereby after each extinction it is enabled to rise from its 
ashes in greater strength and beauty than ever before. On 
this ground, persecution has even been defended, as prepar- 
ing for truth a gymnastic career for the more complete 
development of its powers. This opinion is so far from being 
correct, that the contrary statement would be the safer alter- 
native. That truth will ultimately prevail is not to be denied. 
But hitherto, in the majority of cases, persecution has been 
thoroughly successful; and it has invariably inflicted lasting 
damage upon that which it has warred against. The asser- 
tion a while since made, that the quickly attained supremacy 
of Christianity was partly owing to the violence with which 
it treated Paganism, has been emphatically confirmed by the 
great Reformer Jurieu, in a passage quoted by Mr. Lecky.* 
The persecution of the Vaudois, of the Albigenses, and of the 
Lollards, was by no means self-defeating. The persecution 
of Jews and Arabs by the Inquisition was likewise tolerably 
successful. And the results flowing from the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
were hardly the reverse of those contemplated. Persecution 
extinguished Protestanism both in Italy and in Spain, and 
would have been found equally efficient in Germany, had it 
not met with greater material resistance. It was not an oc- 
cult energy inherent in truth, but it was the military genius 
of Maurice of Saxony, which proved too strong for the selfish 
bigotry of Charles V. And similar examples may be found 
in the history of Sweden and Denmark. 

Finally, in criticism of Mr. Lecky, it may be noticed, that, 
while the disappearance of the belief in witchcraft is due to 
the progress of scientific knowledge, on the other hand the 





* “ Peut-on nier que le Paganisme est tombe dans le monde par l’autorité des 
empereurs Romains? On peut assurer sans témérité que le Paganisme seroit 
encore debout, et que les trois quarts de l'Europe seroient encore payens si Con- 
stantin et ses successeurs n’avoient emploi¢ leur autorité pour l’abolir.” — Quoted 
in Lecky, vol. ii. p. 52. 
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decline of persecution is mainly owing to increasing moral 
refinement. Between the man who considers dissent from 
his own opinions a crime worthy of infinite condemnation, 
and the man who perceives that contradictory doctrines may 
co-exist with equal uprightness, lie unnumbered degrees of 
difference, moral as well as intellectual. Whether persecu- 
tion has arisen from mistaken benevolence, as perhaps in 
most instances; or from a brutal selfish ambition, as in the 
case of those evil tyrants, Charles V. and Philip II.,—the 
change whereby it has perished is equally a moral change. 
Though, in decreeing the establishment of the Inquisition, 
Queen Isabella had certainly the most charitable intentions, 
yet the theological reasoning which could make such good- 
ness as hers take such a shape had none the less its original 
source in one of the lowest passions of our nature. It had 
its source in that obstinate narrowness, in that refusal to 
recognize merit or honest claim outside of self, in that selfish 
disregard for the rights of others, which characterized the 
communities of ancient times. Whether manifested politi- 
cally or theologically, it was nothing more nor less than 
barbarous egotism. The distinctions between Greek and bar- 
barian, between Jew and Gentile, between Catholic and her- 
etic, were all alike selfish distinctions. It was selfishness 
which led a limited class of men to call themselves the chosen 
children of God. It was selfishness which made them con- 
template a miserable eternity as the inevitable lot of all other 
men. It was selfishness which made them set up their own 
creed as the only passport to heaven. It was selfishness 
which made them burn and mutilate those who would not 
adopt their creed. Sound the persecuting spirit with what 
plummet we will, this ugliest of feelings will be found at the 
bottom of it. And that gradual supplanting of selfishness by 
sympathy, which constitutes human progress, is the process 
which has rendered persecution no longer possible. The 
plea of mistaken benevolence will excuse Luther, Ximenes, 
Cranmer, and many others: it may partially excuse the ma- 
jority of individuals: it cannot excuse the system, or alter- 
the eternal fact, that selfishness was its originator, and sympa- 
thy its destroyer. 
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All of Mr. Lecky’s remarks on the subject of persecution 
deserve serious and careful study. He has also written 
much that is excellent on the esthetic, scientific, and moral 
developments of Rationalism. In his examination of the 
miracles of the Church, he is not so satisfactory. And, in his 
chapters on the secularization of politics, and on the indus- 
trial history of Rationalism, he has laid himself open to the 
charge of not having kept distinctly in view the point to be 
proved. Not having space, however, to discuss minutely his 
treatment of these subjects, we must confine ourselves to a 
few minor criticisms. Speaking of the degree to which, 
among the ancients, patriotism developed the sterner virtues, 
he tells us, that, on the other hand, — 


“ They were pre-eminently deficient in the gentler ones. The pathos 
of life was habitually repressed. . . . The spectacle of suffering and 
death was the luxury of all classes. An almost absolute destruction 
of the finer sensibilities was the consequence of the universal worship 
of force.” — Vol. ii. p. 104. 


Now, this statement, made in this unqualified way, betrays 
surprising carelessness. It may be wholly true of Rome; but 
of Greece it is scarcely true at all. In Greece, the pathos 
of life was not habitually repressed, the finer sensibilities 
were not destroyed, nor was the spectacle of suffering the 
delight of all classes or of any class. It is hardly too much 
to say, that in Greek history are to be fond fewer examples 
of deliberate cruelty than in the history of any other coun- 
try, ancient or modern. War there was, and disgraceful exe- 
cutions there were, as everywhere else. Nor had human life 
so high a value set upon it as in modern times. But, though 
the Greeks put men to death, they were always careful to do 
it in a way not shocking to the feelings. Torture, mutilation, 
breaking on the wheel, beheading, burning, and impaling, 
were unknown; and, if known, would have awakened univer- 
sal horror and disgust. The mode of executing criminals, by 
compelling them to drink hemlock, was the most humane 
that has ever been devised. It needs but to compare the 


execution of the generals who had been guilty of misconduct 
17* 
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after the battle of Arginuse with any ordinary execution in 
modern times to be convinced of tlie superiority of the 
Greeks in this respect.* Though inferior to us in general 
humanity, they were superior to us in that kind of delicacy 
which shrinks from the infliction of needless pain. 

One other point remains to be noticed. Toward the close 
of his work, Mr. Lecky tells us, that “those who hold that 
all our ideas are derived from sensation will always, if they 
are consistent, make utility the ultimate principle of virtue, 
because by their system they can never rise to the concep- 
tion of the disinterested.” + Whatever may be thought of 
the correctness or incorrectness of the statement here made, 
we are sorry to see such a reason alleged for it, because it 
is unfair. To judge from the pervading tenor of his work, 
one would naturally class Mr. Lecky himself among sensa- 
tionalists. But, since he protests against such an inference, 
he must be reminded, that his disagreement with these phi- 
losophers will not excuse an attempt to disparage their system 
by pronouncing selfishness to be its necessary result. His 
statement expresses, not a fact, but an inference; and that 
inference, we venture to think, is not founded upon fact. 
Had Locke and Berkeley, Hume and Bentham, no conception 
of the disinterested? The most resolute transcendentalist 
would hardly make such an assertion, after studying their 
lives and their works. We do not intend here to enter into 
a defence of sensationalism; nor do we aim at deciding the 
question whether the utilitarian or the transcendental theory 
of ethics is the right one. We are simply desirous to see 
candor uniformly preserved in philosophic discussion; and 
the assertion, that utilitarianism does not recognize, for in- 





* “Tt is certain, that, on the whole, the public sentiment in England is more 
humane now than it was at that day in Athens. Yet an Athenian public could 
not have borne the sight of a citizen publicly hanged or beheaded in the market- 
place. Much less could they have borne the sight of the prolonged tortures 
inflicted on Damiens at Paris, in 1757, in the presence of an immense crowd of 
spectators, when every window commanding a view of the Place de Gréve was 
let at a high price, and filled by the best company in Paris.” — Grore’s History 
of Greece, vol. ix. p. 10. 

t Vol. ii. p. 3565. 
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stance, such a thing as self-sacrifice, shows simply that the 
assertor does not know what utilitarianism is. To identify 
it with the philosophy of Paley is an error unworthy of a 
scholar like Mr. Lecky. But that he does so identify it is 
evident from the following singular passage: — 


“The conduct of that Turkish atheist, who, believing that death 
was an eternal sleep, refused at the stake to utter the recantation 
which would save his life, replying to every remonstrance, ‘ Although 
there is no recompense to be looked for, yet the love of truth con- 
straineth me to die in its defence, in the eye of reason is an inexplica- 
ble folly; and it is only by appealing to a far higher faculty that it 


appears in its true light, as one of the loftiest forms of virtue.” — Vol. ii. 
p- 353. 


What this higher faculty is, we are not distinctly informed. 
But, on looking at the conduct of Mohammed Effendi with 
the “‘ eye of reason” alone, we are far from being convinced 
that it presents an instance of inexplicable folly. Doubtless 
he would never have gone to the stake for an axiom of Euclid 
or a theorem of Albategnius. A denial of these truths, 
carrying its absurdity on its face, could influence nobody 
for good or evil. But the recantation of the belief in anni- 
hilation might hinder its general acceptance; which hin- 
drance, in Effendi’s opinion, would be a misfortune to mankind. 
He therefore cliose to die, though deprived of that hope of 
reward which has lightened the sufferings of Christian 
martyrs, that the human race might profit by his testimony 
to the truth. He gave himself up, that others might be 
saved from error. Viewed in this light, the “eye of reason” 
will perceive, and the voice of reason will pronounce, his 
act to have been one of the sublimest self-sacrifice. That 
he consciously went through any such process of reasoning 
as is here detailed, no one will pretend; but that such was 
virtually the ground of his action, as well as its complete 
justification, is the utilitarian explanation of the matter. 
With its adequacy as an explanation we are not here con. 
cerned. But it sufficiently proves that the utilitarian phi- 
losophy is not by any inherent necessity debarred from rising 
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to the “conception of the disinterested ;” and it proves that 
Mr. Lecky’s remarks arise from a total misunderstanding of 
the subject. 

In justice to Mr. Lecky, however, it must be said, that no 
other instance of misrepresentation like this occurs through- 
out his entire work. The praise already accorded him for 
the admirable impartiality with which he treats opponents 
may here be cordially reiterated. Nevertheless, his attempt 
to preserve an eclectic position is not completely successful, 
nor is it satisfactory. His concluding remarks, drawing 
_ melancholy auguries from the manifest prevalence of the 
positive philosophy as represented by Taine in France, 
by Mill in England, and by Buchner in Germany, show that 
he has not yet truly estimated the character of that system, 
and its place in the history of human speculation. Wholly 
dissenting as we do from every one of the distinctive doc- 
trines of Comte’s philosophy, we are not therefore prevented 
from considering it a great and valuable improvement upon 
the systems which went before it. Our welcome must not 
be denied it because it has seen and expressed but half 
the truth. The results obtained from the study of man’s 
spiritual and material nature are destined ultimately to coin- 
cide. Such harmony is, however, not to be realized by an 
eclecticism which shrinks from logically following out either 
of the opposing lines of thought, but by the fearlessness 
which pushes each to its inevitable conclusion. Only when 
this is done will materialism and spiritualism be seen to be 
equally impotent apart, and equally powerful when united. 
Only then will the long warfare between science and reli- 
gion be exchanged for an enduring alliance. Only then will 
the two Knights of the fable finally throw down their weap- 
ons, on discovering that the causes for which they have so 
long been tilting are essentially identical, — are, in truth, one 
and the same eternal cause. 





The Ideal State. 


7" IlIl.— THE IDEAL STATE. 

THE ideal state, which some writers have been at great pains 
to present to us, according to their own conception of it, is 
not an Utopia, and stands far above the satire of which an 
imaginary and impossible condition of things is naturally 
made the object. Sir Thomas More has indeed drawn for us 
the plan of society which gives the name to the whole class 
of imaginary communities. Plato has given us his views of 
what Government should be, and the Republic is his ideal 
state. Rousseau had certainly an ideal Contract, to oppose to 
that which he found in existence. Fourier also had his, —a 
very plausible one, with empirical truths enough to veil its 
scientific falsities. The Hebrew prophets had their ideal 
state,— the universal reign of peace, temporal prosperity, 
and spiritual good faith. And Christ’s kingdom of heaven, 
for which we pray, almost mechanically, is an ideal state, 
the creation of his pious heart, reflected in the ruder minds 
of his disciples. He is, however, the first to put on this ideal 
the seal of a practical scope and effort. When he says, “ The 
kingdom of God is within you,” he sufficiently indicates where 
the foundation-stone of the new order is to be laid. 

We have endeavored, in a former essay,* to show that the 
ideal Church, never realized or realizable under human con- 
ditions, still exists in the actual Church, and constitutes the 
truth of which the latter is the symbol. Not less present or 
instant does the ideal State appear to us. Not less do we 
deem it to be that power without which the State actual 
would cease to be. Nor are we alone in this belief. All men 
whose thoughts and objects are more than material share it 
with us. But in the hurry of human zeal, and the impatience 
of human culture, the terms of actual and ideal become 
mixed in hopeless confusion. The ministers of the one 
snatch the weapons and attempt the conquests of the other. 





* See “ Christian Examiner” for July, 1865. 
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The turbulence of the battle-field invades the calm of the 
temple on the one hand. On the other, the practical guar- 
dians of the peoples’ interests take refuge in dialectics, and 
cheat their charge with a false syllogism. Between these 
opposite directions of error, the moral power of mankind at 
times stands paralyzed. Fervent imaginations are. misled 
towards fantastic aims and unreal ends; while the slow com- 
mon-sense of the masses refuses faith in its would-be leaders, 
seeing the woful fences they leap, and the dismal ditches in 
which they meet and wrangle. To relieve this confusion is 
a legitimate end of study and endeavor. We can best begin 
such a study by refreshing or extending our knowledge of 
the various systems of living together, devised by ingenious 
minds, and set up as superior, in morality or in prosperity, to 
the much-abused existing state of things. 

The first work encountered in this pursuit is the “ Repub- 
lic” of Plato, whose length and importance allow only the 
briefest treatment of it. This famous ideal creation is found- 
ed on a limitation of territory, formed by a limitation of 
doctrine, and perpetuated by a limitation of population. It 
presents, from beginning to end, a system of iron repression. 
Land, moneys, trade, marriage, instruction, procreation, are 
all accorded by strictest measure. A maximum and a mini- 
mum of possession are marked out, with little difference 
between them.. Ethical instruction is founded upon certain 
significant fictions, whose belief and adoption, it was believed, 
would impart to the opinions and character of the trained 
citizens an indispensable uniformity of opinion and of charac- 
ter. The State could neither be increased by the influx of 
foreigners, nor depleted by the efflux of its own citizens. 
The position of strangers in the city was carefully prescribed, 
and the length of their time of residence strictly limited. 
Women were to receive the same education, exercise the 
same functions, as men. Ten years of life were devised as 
the only period during which men might beget, and women 
bear, the children whom the State should bring up and adopt. 
Children born out of this period were to be abandoned. De-— 
formed and unhealthy persons should be destroyed. Poetry 
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and its fictions were proscribed. Odes, indeed, should be 
written for religious and civic festivals; but the subjects and 
sentiments of these should be indicated by the public author- 
ities, and strictly adhered to by the song-writers. 

These are briefly the outlines of the ideal State which Plato 
considered preferable to all that the past and present, known 
to his own time, were able to show him. So slight a state- 
ment cannot enable the student to dispense with a nearer and 
fuller investigation of a work so important. But, for the 
present purpose, these hints of its scope and intention are 
enough. 

In considering Plato’s point of view, we must remember 
that he was a Mystic. In philosophical parlance, this means 
a person more imbued with the spirit of ideal truths than 
skilled in their practical application. Minds of this char- 
acter confound the limits of real and ideal. Inspired by 
the feeling of a true standard of life and effort, and keenly 
sensitive to the departures of common life from that stand- 
ard, as well as to the evils and sufferings of human exist- 
ence, they will have real and ideal become one and identical. 
Their synthesis is satisfied with nothing less. The class of 
truths with which they are familiar, — the unity of all things, 
the perfection of law, the infiniteness of progression, — in- 
duce them to postulate unity, law, and progress, in accord- 
ance with their own subjective views of what’ these should 
be. Thus the circle of one’s own intelligence becomes the 
orbit of the universe; and the conditions which complete 
the coherence of individual thought are transformed into 
those fundamental necessities on which hang the worlds of 
mind and of matter. Modern philosophy calls this objecti- 
vizing of subjective modes of consideration by a set word, — 
teleology. But the term hits, unhappily, all who devise sys- 
tems and rules of thought. The great Kant, who first and 
most freely uses it, is perhaps the sole exempt. 

The synthetic passion of the Mystics further shows itself 
in their use of mathematical rules and figures. The oneness 
of all thought causes them to confound symbols with primary 
truths. Their spheres, circles, and spirals are instances of 
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such confusion. These forms do picture the divine perfec- 
tion and the direction of human progress, but quite inade.' 
quately. Kant scouts at the illustration of logical and moral 
questions by mechanical figures. We indicate, without shar- 
ing, his severity towards those modes of thought; which, for 
ourselves, we find not only attractive, but helpful in their 
degree. 

Plato may be considered as the father of the idealists ; 
having precedence of the moderns in time, and of the ancients 
in greatness. The features, both of his methods and of his 
reforms, are met with in all subsequent creative efforts which 
have for their object the absolute introduction of a new social 
order, correcting and avoiding the evils inherent in that 
already known to us. These resemblances are probably the 
results of nature rather than of study. Mysticism, or syn- 
thetic creative idealism, is a sphere of thought, whose limits 
and necessities exist independently of the volition of those 
who enter it. The class of minds receptive of these modes 
of thought is small, compared with the mass even of the 
thinking world. The number of minds creative in them is, 
of course, much smaller. The greatest minds show some 
touch of mysticism. Kepler’s personalized stars, Leibnitz’s 
monads, are mystical creations. Spinoza’s extension and 
intension, Swedenborg’s spheres and spirits, come more mani- 
festly under this head. Bacon and Kant have no mysticism. 
But the former attempts no synthesis, no construction, either 
of state or of system. He leaves a long analytical series, 
many aphorisms; much critical, less creative, work. Great 
in his day, his authority is scarcely great in ours. 

Kant seems to be the first philosopher who has given 
plain, exact statement of the fact, that the real is one thing, 
and the ideal another; giving at the same time the prece- 
dence, both in authority and in power, to the ideal. In his 
masterly analysis, all mental operations derive their possi- 
bility from ideal facts and functions. The continuity of expe- 
rience, the architecture of logic, are alike dependent upon 
the ideal power of the mind. The order of thought is not 
the mere reflection of the order of nature. As judge and 
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interpreter of the latter, it cannot derive from it. In his 
critick of practical reason, he gives the ideal absolute au- 
thority with each individual. Its commands are to be un- 
hesitatingly fulfilled: it can never ask too much. But he 
does not allow the imperfection of human attainment to re- 
act upon the perfection of the absolute standard. This 
imperfection shall not cause the man either to despair of him- 
self, or to depreciate others. The standard is to be upheld 
in its purity, to be followed in sincerity. But, except for the 
purpose of state organization and social rule, the individual 
application of the standard rests with each individual. He 
may be aided and admonished by law and gospel, church and 
state. He will necessarily be grouped with benefactors or 
malefactors, saints, efficients, idlers, paupers. But the man’s 
mensuration of himself by the divine standard remains in his 
own hands, —a supreme right, beyond the jurisdiction of all 
earthly tribunals. And this right of self-judgment is moral 
freedom, the basis of conscience, the foremost attribute of 
man. 

It may be doubted whether the fact and nature of moral 
freedom ever received such clear statement and emphatic 
declaration as at the hands of Kant. The antithesis, however, 
between this ideal freedom and the slavishness of natural 
needs and instincts brutishly acquiesced in, is deep and 
fervent in the writings of Paul the Apostle. <A recent wri- 
ter on Hegel claims, that the works of the latter must be 
read after those of Kant in order to be understood. And we 
claim, that the true ideal philosophy is a light which lights 
backward as well as forward, and that the predecessors of 
Kant, as well as his successors, can be far more clearly read 
in the illumination of his great reason than in the darkness 
of spiritual tyranny and of commonplace thought. 

Against this sacredness of moral freedom Plato conspires 
in every page of his “ Republic.” He leaves the citizen no 
alternative but the utter abdication of individual manhood, 
or the penalties of exile and death. Yet no one better knew 
or more deeply revered this most divine trait in man than 


Plato.. The limitations of his skill and experience, not of his 
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faith and charity, converted the benefactor into a tyrant, the 
religious guide into a deceiver, the prince of poets into 
the arch-enemy of poets. His organizations, if carried out, 
. would have made such tyranny perpetual. The Roman . 
Catholic Church, with perhaps as benevolent a purpose, falls 
into as fatal an error. 

Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia” exhibits a mild and familiar 
flight of reformatory zeal. Although not insisting upon any 
express mensuration of territory, it yet implies a limitation 
in its description of the famed region, which, being an island, 
may perhaps stand as the antithesis of the England of the 
author’s time. The prominent features of its social consti- 
tution-are the equal departition of family life, and of domestic 
and municipal magistrature. It is a patriarchal dream of a 
community, moderate, temperate, well educated, ordered, and 
inspired. The condition of its citizens is equally removed 
from luxury and poverty. Idleness being forbidden, the 
needy and the profligate are equally excluded. As all men 
labor to produce the things requisite for human well-being, 
there is an over-production of the necessaries of life. Solidity 
of education does not permit any value to be attached to the 
superfluities of human possession, such as fine clothes and 
furniture. Jewels are worn only by children. The fetters 
of slaves are made of gold and silver; and these metals are 
further applied to the basest household uses, in order that the 
common misapprehension of their value may be removed, 
and with it the desire for their possession. Money, as in the 
Republic of Plato, is used only for foreign purchases. Town 
and country supply each other with raw and manufactured 
material, by simple transfer, without any mercantile basis. 
As production exceeds demand, all can be furnished with all 
articles of necessity without the direct condition of exchange 
and rendition of values. The table and diet of the commu- 
nity are furnished at the public cost. The Philarch and his 
wife preside at the daily meals of the thirty families who 
compose his jurisdiction. There is thus no separate feeding, 
nor preparing of meals in private houses. The sick and in- 
firm receive the tenderest care and best usage; but sufferers 
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of incurable disease are encouraged to commit a painless 
suicide, sinee their lives are neither pleasurable to them- 
selves nor useful to others. Vice is of course rare, and is 
punished with slavery for a longer or shorter period, or for. 
life. Religion is tolerant and humane in its conditions. 
Marriage is strict and sacred, but equal divorce is allowed at 
the State’s discretion in cases of incompatibility ; in case of 
breach of marriage obligations, ther injured party attains 
liberty, the offending party being condemned to celibacy and 
to slavery. 

The laws of Utopia are simple, and recorded in language 
so plain as to require no special class of men for their inter- 
pretation. All men sufficiently understand the law to comply 
with its requisitions. He who has a cause to gain pleads 
for himself before the judge. Treaties of alliance with other 
nations are not entered into. The Utopians repudiate the 
hypothesis of the natural antagonisms of men and of nations. 
“They judge that no man is to be esteemed our enemy that 
has never injured us; and that the partnership of human 
nature is instead of a league; and that kindness and good 
nature unite men more effectually, and with greater strength, 
than any agreements whatever.” 

Wars are entered upon by them with the greatest reluc- 
tance, and only under one of two circumstances, — either in 
case of injustice to their friends, or of death or mutilation 
inflicted by a foreign state upon one or more of their own 
citizens, and not satisfactorily accounted for upon demand. 
All commercial injuries they punish by the discontinuance of 
their trade with the parties offending. When destructive con- 
flict is inevitable, they commence hostilities by offering, in the 
enemy’s country, rewards of great magnitude for the persons, 
alive or dead, first of the hostile prince, then of-those who 
have been most instrumental in bringing about the undesired 
collision. The issue of battle is their last resort. When it 
cannot be avoided, they employ foreign mercenaries of so 
base and cruel a nature, that they consider their destruction 
a boon to human society. The defence of their own country, 
however, they do not intrust to foreign or hired troops. The 
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natives of the soil are esteemed the fittest persons to repel 
invasion. 

Their religion has two departments, — the one of inciden- 
tal, the other of essential faith. The less enlightened are 
indulged in the worship of sun and stars, of heroes, and even 
of idols. The loftier intelligences worship the supreme 
Divine Essence alone, and the tendency of ecclesiastical 
instruction and influence is to the gradual absorption of the 
lower modes of faith in the higher. He who rejects the doc- 
trines of a future life and of a present providence is punished 
. by exclusion from all office, and is not allowed to support his 
disbelief by public argument and persuasion. The superior 
religion, or simple worship of the Supreme, is alone taught 
in the temples. The rites of the inferior faiths are practised 
by individuals at home and in private, without either ac- 
knowledgment or impediment. Their religious observances 
are not onerous, and present a happy mingling of solemnity 
with festivity. Such is the gentle vision that the pure and 
noble More dreamed in the turbulent reign whose brutal 
caprices brought him to a violent death. It reflects a sort of 
Platonic moonshine, More appearing, in so far as regards this 
ideal construction, as a milder and lesser Plato, with the abso- 
luteness of human invention, so patent in his greater original, 
tempered by the experiences of later civilization and of the 
Christian religion. 

Harrington’s “ Oceana” will, in these days, rarely be called 
from the library shelf, where it maintains a monumental 
existence. So cumbrous and incongruous a statement, over- 
burthened with ill-digested learning and obsolete satire, will 
not draw, either from men of letters or from men of action, 
the time and effort necessary for its painful perusal. It 
deserves mention, as a project of popular government in an 
age of monarchical and of military absolutism. It contains 
just estimates of the men and manners of Greece and Rome. 
It. gives Caesar the criticism due him, and accords Lycurgus 
the praise he well merits. But, unlike the greater and the 
lesser work of which we have already spoken, “ Oceana” is 
an accumulation, not a creation. No sufficient poetic fancy 
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welds its members into oneness, and reconciles its variety in 
one final effect. The bow, therefore, that we make to it, and 
to the honest man who wrote it, is all the tribute we have to 
offer. He may wear the civic crown of true desert, but no 
poet’s laurel. Sacer vates he never was, and nothing less can 
fill the office he has innocently usurped. 

The ideal creation of Fourier is too well known by those 
who will follow these pages to need any recounting at our 
hands. Profound study of the works which embody it is 
probably rare; but the indication of its features— all that 
we could here attempt— would be superfluous. We give it 
its true place, in defining it as a sincere and grandiose attempt 
to present the existing evils, and no less real possibilities, of 
the human race in a new light of hope and of organizing 
effort. Its prescriptions do not prove applicable to the present 
voluntary and efficient power of the civilized world. To the 
eye of philosophy, it will always have the defect of being 
based upon the elimination of elements, which, being uni- 
versal in the human race, must be provided for otherwise 
than by this impossible process. The unanimity of will, and 
the command of material resources necessary now for its 
experimentation, are circumstances that forbid its adoption as 
a practical plan. As an ideal, it makes too great account of 
material well-being and of individual satisfaction; too little, 
of moral discipline and of spiritual attainment. But the 
intention in which it is conceived is beneficent, liberal, and, 
in the main, intelligent. 

Swedenborg’s “ Heaven and Hell” gives us in some re- 
spects the converse of Plato and of Fourier. It is rather an 
invasion of the ideal domain by the real than the contrary. 
It is a construction of two opposite and complementary states 
upon a plan quite possible in the human view of things, but 
with no sanction, either in philosophy or religion, for its appli- 
cation to the world whose modes of action and of existence 
remain for ever unknown to our phenomenal experience. It 
exhibits a great love of order, and a scientific power of classi- 
fication, with a feeling for sense and soul which unites mas- 


culine dignity with feminine tenderness. Its theosophy, as 
18* 
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is well known, shames the popular theology of the writer’s 
time and of our own, by its liberal interpretation of human 
values and of divine offices. Time and space being essential 
conditions of any series of phenomena, Swedenborg does not 
hesitate to introduce them into the heaven and hell of his 
architecture. But, in affirming the immovableness of the 
supreme ideal amid the fluency of the phenomenal order, 
we have a suggestion of distinction between real and ideal. 
His “ spiritual man,” inhabiting and directing the body of the 
natural man, presents another instance of an introverted ideal- 
ism, with the same feature of the interpretation of the 
unknown in the forms and by the methods of the known. 
This proves in fact a materialization ; but the intention of the 
matter must be recognized as looking towards ideal creation. 
Swedenborg’s religious warnings and visions were the after- 
bloom of a mind long devoted to the investigations of natural 
science. His work has all the elements of mysticism. The 
making one Kosmos out of the whole universe of seen and 
unseen is the mystic synthesis of Plato and of Spinoza. 
Limitation is a mystic idea, which marks and measures the 
bounds of things, not by the poverty or insufficiency of 
the stuff, but by the divine necessity which demands so much, 
and no more. The mathematical symbols already quoted — 
circles, spirals, and spheres — belong to the same modes of 
thought. Mysticism may be called the mother of philosophy, 
hoping all things, believing all things, undertaking all things, 
for her child. Rationalism is the stern father, with the 
_ measures of actual desert and use. Without the fruitful 
conjunction of these two, we shall have no philosophy; but 
while the parents are human, and known to all of us, the 
child, seen only in his dreamy avatar, is felt to be divine. 
The wonderful creations of Dante deserve mention here, 
but are scarcely to be classed among the productions of 
which it is our especial business to treat. Standing in the 
foremost rank of the poets, with the congenial background 
of the best philosophy of his time, his poem yet appears a 
work of pure poetry and passion, —a grandiose projection of 
the seen upon the unseen. It tells us how the small human 
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world looks to a great intelligence; it gives us the aspects 
of the divine and human which were actual and tangible to 
him. But, while the “ Inferno” reproduces the actual world of 
Dante’s day, inimical to him, and the “ Purgatorio” the milder 
possibilities of hope and friendship, the poetry of the “ Para- 
diso” is purely rhapsodical ; and its philosophy full of the dark 
induction of first methods and causes, in which, as in a self- 
imposed labyrinth, the scholastic mind was well content to 
wander. 

The “ Civitas Dei” of St. Augustine is scarcely accessible 
except to such as combine learning with leisure. Its interest 
at the present day is personal and historical, rather than 
authoritative. From a careful synopsis of it in Hoefer’s 
“ Biographie Universelle,” it would appear to be a theological 
argument in favor of the Christian religion, accompanied by 
a critical and historical review of the Pagan world, leading 
to a comparison between its virtues and opportunities and 
those of a Christian society. Though designated as the 
“City of God,” the work treats of two cities,—the city of 
the World, and the city of God. The former is the com- 
munity of the worldly and unbelieving; the second is that 
of the saints. Both statements end in the final division of 
the Judgment Day, in which the citizens of the world 
depart under supreme reprobation, while those of the city 
of God pass on to eternal beatitude. It presents simply a 
generalization and contrast of the two phases of human soci- 
ety, — the faithful and religious, with the selfish and unde- 
vout. Its name entitles it to mention here, but its “ City of 
God” remains an intelligible, not a sensible one; and, though 
everywhere spoken of, is nowhere built. 

We only mention further, in corroboration of the tendency 
of the mystical mind to improvise new states of society, that 
Spinoza, in his “ Abhandlung iiber Politik,” presents a care- 
ful statement of the origin of law, and of the objects of 
government; subjoining sketches of two governments, — the 
one monarchical, the other aristocratic. These sketches are 
modelled after a soberer idea than those of Plato and of More. 
The author considers the leading traits of human nature as 
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likely to prove permanent; and his forms and measures no- 
where postulate an abdication of personal advantage and 
desire, which, if considered at all, must be looked to as 
the desired result, not the first condition, of a good and just 
order of society. He allows women no share in the admin- 
istration of public affairs, basing this exclusion upon their 
manifest intellectual inferiority. Passive representation is 
secured for all interests; but efficient representation, as em- 
bodied in popular suffrage, is excluded. Uniformity of public 
worship is insisted on as essential to the quiet and dignity 
of the State: while the utmost liberty of private interpret- 
ation is allowed; the coercion of personal opinion in religious 
matters being, as he says, an impossibility, and therefore not 
properly a function of government, ecclesiastical or civil. 

Spinoza’s views of the State are philosophical rather than 
poetical. He quotes some pregnant sayings of Machiavel, 
who is for him a master of political science.. His construc- 
tions are chiefly remarkable, — first, for their resolute main- 
tenance throughout of the authority of the natural rights of 
man, which perhaps corresponds in result, though not in 
method, with Kant’s clear statements of ideal freedom and 
moral individuality; secondly, for the curious and elaborate 
subdivision of functions and offices by which he seeks to 
guard every entrance against the inroads of personal ambi- 
tion, and of civil or military despotism. His view of the 
State has this modern feature, — that it considers the body 
corporate less as a stereotyped machine than as an animate 
existence, whose functions, all of them indispensable to its 
life, can only be kept up and regulated by the incessant 
efforts of watchful energy, wise thought, and virtuous re- 
solve. His State retains possession of its whole landed 
territory, which is not sold, but hired to individuals. Public 
servants are compensated by honorary titles and moderate 
salaries, not by grants of land. 

We must here leave these presentments of the past, and 
come to the ideal State in its nearest embodiment, and in its 
most intrinsic aspect. The devisers of the Federal Consti- 
tution under which we live made the most grandiose attempt 
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in history at the foundation of an ideal State. They desired 
to present justice and freedom, not only in the abstract, but 
in the concrete. The truths of human right and governmental 
duty being self-evident, why should not a noble perpetuity of 
institution be based upon them? In this they appropriately 
followed the action of their fathers, who left the mother 
country to found an ideal Church, a true community of 
saints, on the inhospitable shores of New England. The 
political construction of the sons was superior to the eccle- 
siastical construction of the fathers. It was larger, more 
enlightened. It was liberalized by a culture and philosophy 
which entered little into the narrow zeal of the Puritans, — 
fugitives from a religious persecution which they in turn 
made haste to exercise within the sphere of their natural and 
theological antipathies. Both Church and State were equally 
failures as finalities, but successes as instruments of efficiency 
and influence. The Church of conviction and conscience did 
not, as we have seen, shut out the bitterest intolerance and 
uncharity, with their corresponding accompaniment of hypoc- 
risy. The state of entire liberty and faultless justice left 
an unfinished corner upon which unequal representation, 
aristocratic despotism, and injustice, hung high their deformed 
scutcheons, and planted the stanchions from which should 
wave hereafter their false signals and bloody flag. Clearly, 
the ideal State was no nearer attainment than the ideal 
Church. And yet a mighty step had been taken in the 
direction of both. 

How could they have done better? The zeal of the one, 
the justice of the other, was perfect—on paper. But the 
perversity of human nature kept bringing in ingredients most 
inconvenient to be dealt with, which would neither yield to 
control, nor betake themselves elsewhere. The sense of the 
period allowed no Platonic limitation, no exclusion of the un- 
moralized, unlettered multitude from participation in the 
rights and offices appropriate to the virtuous and intelligent. 
No educational fiction accorded inherent superiority to one 
class of men,—divine authority to one class of opinions. 
The new State, in the conceptions of its founders, was an 
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embodiment of faith in divine things, and of hope in human 
powers. And the picture of what its founders considered 
as attained hangs still unattained before us, not through their 
individual fault nor ours, but because the picture was an 
ideal, the inspiration and justification of the real, but no 
more coincident with the real “than I to Hercules.”’ 

Yet this view of the ideal, towards which they work, and 
towards which we work, leaves, like every prophetic vision, 
a new interpretation of duty and of possibility. Prejudices 
quite excusable in a European are inexcusable in an Amer- 
ican. His faults and meannesses he will have; but some 
meannesses, as an American, he should not share. Among 
these is the undue recognition of the subdivisions of the 
social order, which, symbolically useful and economically 
necessary, are not substantial in nature. To this we may 
add undue belief in the absolute desert and supremacy of 
one race. All dominant races include the traits and types 
of the races which their conquests absorb. And the Amer- 
ican, more than any other, will have to thank the. whole 
human family for his prominent traits and characteristics. 
America presents a vast synthesis, the complement of the 
analytical segregations of Europe. A freer step, a wider 
philanthropy, a more hopeful and charitable heart, and a 
simpler scale of relations,— these are traits by which the 
American should be recognized abroad. 

A more recent attempt to embody the ideal State in the 
real is presented by the French Revolution of 1848. The 
incompatibilities which this action endeavored to reconcile 
proved indomitable. The upholders of the ideal bond were 
too few, the masses too ignorant, for effective sympathy and 
co-operation. Idealist France was too much in advance of 
the hour, Realist France too far behind it, for the union 
of the two to stand beyond the rapturous lune de miel, in 
which, as in a solemnity of world-wide significance, all Europe 
and America took part. The supreme pontiff, who had per- 
formed the nuptial rite, fled in dismay as soon as the shrouded 
pair, unmasking, showed their real features. We have said 
that the Idealists were greatly ahead of the century. We 
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mean by this, that they looked for social changes whose moral 
and intellectual justification has not yet. been worked out by 
mankind, and which must be accepted in their ethical form 
before they can be realized in their political embodiment. 
In the power of popular enlightenment and of practical appli- 
cation, they were not the superiors, but the inferiors, of libe- 
rals in England, America, and (as has since been proved) in 
Italy. Yet the forty men of the Provisional Government have 
a noble position in history. In their Olympus, they towered 
as gods above the selfishness of the middle classes, the stu- 
pidity of the lower. For one short trimestre they kept the 
pass between popular passion and foreign interference. They 
died politically, as the three hundred died physically, before 
the new tide of luxury swept in to carry all before it. For 
despotism is luxury, —active in the despot, passive in those 
who willingly obey him, who stand, absolved from the labors 
of thought and the efforts of conscience, bribed by the indul- 
gence of human passion to the abdication of human rights 
and offices. Before the coalition of these two elements, the 
true people and their true friends went down. And France 
is as far from the ideal State as is the rest of the world. 

Yet the world’s progress in this direction, for being slow, 
is not the less sure. Like the constant growth of nature, 
it is imperceptible in moments, appreciable only at intervals. 
Our own late struggle, both in its civil, religious, and mili- 
tary aspects, has brought the “ Civitas Dei” nearer to the 
hope and perception of men. We blunder in the application 
of the new truth, but we shall never forget it. We have 
witnessed the triumph of faith and sincerity over greed, cun- 
ning, and violence. We have seen the heart of the people 
respond to the divine call of duty and humanity as it could 
never respond to the demands of a false sentimentalism, or 
the suggestions of unprincipled selfishness. The ideal State 
is still before us, but we have learned that the simple as well 
as the wise can walk in its true direction; and they and we 
now form a peaceful army which will not be led elsewhither. 

For the ideal State is ethical before it is political. It 
brings duty before privilege, service before honor, desert 
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before desire. It is, in the technical language of philosophy, 
not sensible, but intelligible. But this does not absolve from 
one of its divine prescriptions, which are not the less, but the 
more, binding because the fulfilment of their measure requires 
the whole scope and destiny of the human race. Honor to 
the ideal statesmen who have carried the white flag of the 
future through fields of soot,— itself and they unspotted! 
Honor to the ideal priesthood who pronounced their interdict 
on treason, their blessing on good faith, before the guns of 
Charleston unloosed the civil machinery and the military 
weapon! Honor to the poets who have forsaken the lyre of 
joy for the trump of warning! Honor to the warriors of the 
ideal, fair with the aureole of youthful devotion, whose 
bloody burial consecrates the unhappy soil of rebellion! 
Honor to all of these! but, more than all, honor to the ideal 
State for which they died, and for which alone we should be 
content to live! 

A comparison of our last pages with our first would seem 
to show, that we have succeeded in disproving, rather than in 
proving, the proposition first advanced, — viz., that the ideal 
State is present in the real. We have shown, so far, where 
it is not; scarcely, where it is. Neither Greek, Gaul, nor 
Englishman has been able to imprison it in any artificial sys- 
tem of government. The Rationalist has not measured, nor 
the Mystic built it. Neither Cromwell’s England, nor Wash- 
ington’s America, nor Lamartine’s France, has realized it. 
Yet we have said that it is, and are not to unsay it. 

It exists as inspiration and aspiration; as the reason by 
which we are, and the end to which we are. As often as its 
conditions are violated by ignorance, so often must the work 
be rectified by the best labor and intelligence of man, taking 
eager hold of the slow points of experience. Its perfection 
at once excuses our imperfect attainment, and stimulates our 
most conscientious effort. It protects the sleep of infant 
nations, measures the tasks of the mature, softens the fall of 
those whose term has-been reached. Despotism stands only 
by the chance fulfilment of some one of its conditions. 
Democracy fails by forgetting them. Imaged in human law 
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and in human history, its obligations transcend all institu- 
tions, its history is beyond all record. Philosophy takes 
measure by it. Poetry hangs garlands in its temples. The 
human mind is its happy slave, bound by its harmonious 
enchantments; free, because its labor is delight. 


Art. IV.— DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


1. The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost; or, Reason and Revela- 
tion. By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 274. 

2. The Scripture Testimony to the Holy Spirit. By James Moraan, 
D.D., Belfast. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 8vo. pp. 494. 

3. Die Christliche Dogmatik vom Standpunkte des Wissens aus 
dargestellt. Von Dr. Dante, ScHEeNKEL. In zwei Biinden. 
Wiesbaden : Christian Dogmatics set forth from the Stand- 
point of Conscience. Two volumes. Kreidel und Wiedner. 
1858, 1859. pp, 511, 1260. 8vo. 


For obvious reasons, the old topics of dogmatic theology 
are winning new interest from the more thoughtful class of 
readers, who had become weary of the old textual and sec- 
tarian polemics. The great church organizations now claim 
place, and demand notice; they even defy opposition, as social 
and temporal powers, in such a tone as to have considerable 
interest in the current reading and business of the day. 
Archbishop Manning will find ears open to his plea for 
Roman legitimacy that would be deaf to an abstract theologi- 
cal argument; and the greater part of inquiring men like to 
know how he bolsters up the pope and his priesthood, by 
claiming for the Papal Church the direct presence and author- 
itative possession of the Holy Spirit. His argument is pre- 
sented with learning and power, and is so well brought to its 
point as to convince us of its unsoundness, by leading to 
conclusions wholly inadmissible, and unchurching what to 
us is the most hopeful part of Christendom. That the reign 
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of the Holy Spirit is the characteristic mark of the Church 
of Christ, and the fruit of his mission, we have been always 
ready to believe; but that the church is to be limited to the 
close corporation of the * Pontiffs and Councils,” is too mon- 
strous an idea to be entertained for a moment, in the face of 
sober history and daily observation, especially here in Amer- 
ica where the Holy Spirit has done such blessed work from 
the beginning, in congregations where papacy and even 
prelacy have been unknown. Audacity is sometimes pru- 
dence; and certainly the Archbishop will win, by his bold- 
ness, an attention that more cautious utterance would fail of 
meeting. 

Dr: Morgan’s work is a careful and able statement of the 
Scriptural view of the Holy Spirit, from the evangelical 
point of view, and will interest greatly all devout students 
of the Bible, especially all those who believe in the constant 
power of the Spirit in the Church, and are advocates of 
“ revivals,” whether of the extreme or the moderate schools. 
The author is not much of a philosophical thinker, but he is 
an earnest and sensible man; and his fifty-four sermons are 
marvellous proofs of the persistency of his studies, and the 
patience of his congregation. 

Schenkel’s great work is wholly of another school; and, 
although nominally orthodox, it launches out into the open 
sea of modern Liberalism, without any of the limitations of 
papal authority or evangelical dogmatism. He takes his 
stand upon human conscience, and studies the Scriptures as. 
the history of that kingdom of. grace that aims to bring the 
soul of man within the salvation of God, in that true faith 
and righteousness which unites the sense of dependence 
with the sense of duty. To him there is no sufficient reason 
for accepting the ecclesiastical dogma of the tripersonality 
of God; and his trinitarianism is but one form of our unita- 
rianism. God is to him one Being from all eternity ; and, only 
when He comes into time, and manifests himself in the world, 
the application of the epithets of Father, Son, and Spirit, is 
just and intelligible. As the ground of all things, he is 
Father ; as the manifested life, he is the Son; and as the end 
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or final cause that works to bring all to the divine likeness 
or true blessedness, he is the Spirit. Jesus Christ is the 
central, historical, and continuous manifestation of God as 
the Son; but, in this book of dogmatics, Schenkel does not 
distinguish so boldly, as in his later works, between the per- 
son of Jesus Christ and the Word or Son of God. His treat- 
ment of the Spirit is not full or adequate; and it is espe- 
cially unsatisfactory from his regarding it mainly as the 
influence of Christ’s personal life in history, and presenting 
it too little in its relations with the essential being and life of 
God. 

We have these three books as fair representatives of the 
leading thought of our time, or of the literal, evangelical, and 
liberal parties. Without being limited to their teaching, we 
offer some thoughts upon the great subject which they treat 
in such various and diverse ways. 

We would all be reasonable, and, at the same time, devout 
and believing; studious of the sober truth, and rejoicing in the 
abounding grace. Why take it for granted that the two dis- 
positions are hostile to each other? They have not been 
hostile in the study of nature: why should they be more so 
in the study of religion? Science has explored the atmos- 
phere, —that “ spirit” or breath of nature, —and not lost 
faith in the effort. The air answers to our questioning, and 
gives us more healthful inspirations and soothing effluences 
in return. Our scfence, indeed, disenchants the atmosphere 
of the old genii or “ spirits” that were thought to control 
the winds, but does not disenchant it of the presence of the 
living God, whose spirit is like the wind that moveth whith- 
ersoever it listeth We have found new truth in nature, 
and have not lost the old grace; but rather brought it out, and 
multiplied it. Why not be as hopeful of the realm above 
nature, and believe that God will open new blessing in 
answer to our reasonable thought, and give us new light 
upon his grace and truth in Jesus Christ? 

It is very obvious that the phrase itself is figurative, 
as all religious language of necessity is, by its compell- 
ing us to illustrate things invisible by things visible. “ Holy 
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Ghost’ means holy spirit, and holy spirit means holy breath; 
and, as in this case the holy breath is represented as coming 
from God, of course it is the holy breathing of God, either 
within himself, or into human souls. Evidently the figur- 
ative language does not destroy, but rather magnifies, the 
dignity of the power that it illustrates. Breath is essential 
to life, and is taken sometimes for life itself. The air is the 
first condition of the life of nature.; and, when it is with- 
drawn or corrupted, life ceases, and plants and animals die 
at once. The air, moreover, unites all beings in one kingdom 
of nature, and carries out all the wonderful transformations 
of natural growth. How exalted, then, must that power be 
which corresponds spiritually to this benign and majestic ele- 
ment, even the Spirit of God! 

Of course the figure has higher natural analogies, and is 
to be interpreted in the human as well as the natural plane, 
or by the spirit of man as well as the air of nature. The 
breath of natural life in man depends upon the atmosphere, 
and unites his bodily constitution in one economy, and keeps 
open communication between his bodily constitution and the 
universe. When we breathe, we bring nerve and muscle, 
heart and brain, into living unity ; and take in and give out 
something of the universal life. But our spirit is more than 
our breath: it is the breathing of our mental and moral con- 
stitution in the inward fellowship of its members, and in their 
communication with the mental and moral kingdom. The spirit 
of man is our highest human interpretation of the Spirit of. 
God. “For,” says Paul, “ What man knoweth the things of 
a man, save the spirit of man which is in him? Even so, the 
things of God knoweth no man, but the spirit of God.” What 
the spirit of man is, we know well enough to enable us in some 
measure to interpret by it the spirit of God. The spirit of 
man is the vital energy, the living power of his whole being, 
character, and thought, — the life that unites all his faculties 
together, and expresses them in action. It is the man him- 
self in full consciousness and fellowship, the breath of his 
whole being and intelligence. It marks not so much his 
essence and mental constitution, however, as their working ; 
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his inward and outward life, rather than his organization. As 
man is made in God’s image, and human faculties illustrate 
the divine attributes, we are warranted in arguing from 
man’s spirit to God’s spirit, and to regard God’s spirit as his 
inward and outward life; the vital fellowship of all his 
powers and perfections with each other and with his king- 
dom, especially with his rational children on earth and in 
heaven. If we look into the Scriptures, we find this ready 
suggestion of analogy and of reason confirmed. The Scrip- 
tures represent the Spirit of God as his harmonized and com- 
municating life, his proceeding love and active power, the 
executive function of his majestic economy. God reveals 
himself by his word and his spirit; his “ word ” being essen- 
tially his wisdom, or that perfect reason of God which is the 
image and expression of his mind; and the “spirit,” that 
active love or proceeding energy which does his holy and 
blessed will. The old schoolman Aquinas was not much 
out of the way when he said that the Father was the parent 
mens or mind, and the Word and Spirit were the notitia and 
amor, or the wisdom and love. The Bible begins with affirm- 
ing this working and loving power of the Spirit. “The Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters;” and the 
psalmist repeats the lesson of Genesis when he says, “ Thou 
sendest forth thy Spirit, they are created: and thou renewest 
the face of the earth.” The Spirit was at work in giving 
life to man. “ The Lord breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul;” and the inspired 
bard of the Book of Job repeats the thought, “ The spirit of 
God hath made me, and the breath of the Almighty hath 
given me life.” Throughout the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, the: Spirit is spoken of thus as the executive agency of 
God, and as engaged in all manner of service, whether to 
prepare a king for his throne, a hero for his conflict, or a 
workman for his skill. It is said of Othniel, “ The spirit of 
the Lord came upon him, and he judged Israel.” “The 
king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord: as the rivers of water, 
he turneth it whithersoever he will.” Of Samson it is said, 


“ The spirit of the Lord began to move him in the camp of 
19* 
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Dan;” and of Bezaleel the artificer, “I have filled him with 
the spirit of God, in wisdom and in understanding and in 
knowledge and in all manner of workmanship.” Everywhere 
this mighty agency is represented as exercising its power, in 
all regions of space, and all elements and forces of creation. 
David asks, “ Whither shall I go from thy spirit?” with a 
devout awe that makes his question the strongest affirmation 
of the Spirit’s omnipresence. Ezekiel in his grand vision of 
God in nature, that anticipates the cycles of our modern 
astronomy, exclaimed, “ Whithersoever the Spirit was to go, 
they went; for the spirit of God was in the wheels.” 

Turn to the New Testament, and we find the same idea of 
the Spirit of God exhibited, although with greater fulness. 
It announces the birth and presides at the baptism of Christ. 
It is with him in his temptation; with him in the beginning of 
his ministry, when he said in the synagogue, “ The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me; ” in cast- 
ing out evil spirits; in promising answer to prayer; in 
declaring the new birth of souls into the kingdom of 
heaven; in bearing witness of his divine Sonship; in 
glorifying his person; and in founding his church, and per- 
petuating his word. What is more memorable than the 
fidelity of the Spirit to all the pledges given by Jesus 
Christ, and the fact that after his death the heavenly wit- 
ness took his place, and still redeems his promise, “ Lo! 
I am with you always, even unto the end of the world”? 

It is essential to observe one change in the designation of 
the Spirit in the New Testament, as compared with the gen- 
eral usage of the Old. The New Testament generally adds 
the term “Holy” to the Hebrew name “the Spirit,’ and 
adds it with an emphasis and persistency that have high 
significance. Can we doubt the reason or motive? In all 
ages, the spirit of God is of course the same essential 
agency; but, in the fulness of time, its nature is fully devel- 
oped, and what was always implied was expressed, and the 
implicit became explicit. The Holy Spirit is the full and 
fulfilling, the perfect and perfecting the whole and making 
whole, the healed and healing spirit. The change in the 
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designation of the Spirit answers to the change in the desig- 
nation of the Word. Instead of the word in general, as in 
the Old Testament, we have the word humanized, “made 
flesh,’ — Jesus Christ, the Son of man, and Son of God. 
All becomes luminous in this light ; God is now manifested as 
the Father in heaven; his word is in-Jesus Christ, and his 
spirit is the Holy Spirit, —the Comforter, breathing the love 
of the Father and the Son, in a blessed interior fellowship, and 
unstinted and abounding and gracious communion. Christ 
is the head that manifests the eternal image of God; and the 
Holy Spirit is the power that carries out the image, and 
brings human souls to its blessed likeness in godly sonship. 
The fulness of the Spirit answers to the fulness of the 
Christian word; and, whilst the breath is the same, it is more 
fully and blessedly communicated through the union of the 
Divine with the human in Christ, — even as the air, purified 
by winter, comes to us more fully and powerfully when the 
snows and ices are melted, and the breeze is borne to us 
through spice islands, and through clover-scented meadows, 
throwing fragrance and bloom on every side. The type of 
religion is now changed, and the promise of the Old Testa- 
ment is fulfilled in the New. The type of accepted character 
is not that of slave, servant, or even subject, but son. Jesus 
Christ heads the predestined kingdom of the sons of God, man- 
ifests the sonship which images the Father, and from him 
sends forth the fatherly and filial spirit that unites God with 
his children, and his children with each other in glorious 
communion. 

Nothing can be more consistent and reasonable than this 
view of the Holy Spirit, as the perfect agency of the Divine 
will. The Spirit, that was the breath of God in nature, and 
then the breath of God in man, now is sent to a higher work, 
answering to the higher stage of the divine providence, in 
its progressive evolution,—the stage of the divine human 
order, or of divine Fatherhood and human Sonship. In 
Christ, the word or idea of the divine human is given, and 
the Holy Spirit carries it out. The word or idea is fixed like 
a stamp or die; the spirit is the moving power that stamps it 
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upon the proper material, as the press stamps the metal of 
the mint. The word is the type, and the spirit is the press 
that seals the paper with the imprint. So the Apostle 
Paul implies, when he says, “In whom, after that ye 
believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise, 
which is the earnest of our inheritance, until the redemption 
of the purchased possession unto the praise of his glory.” 

In order to a rational understanding of the New Testament, 
we must learn to discriminate wisely between the word, or 
divine principle in Christ, and the spirit which goes with the 
word.. We cannot use the common language of the popular 
theology which calls them the second and third persons in the 
Trinity ; for to use the word “ persons” in reference to the 
one Godhead, in any fair or usual sense of the term, is to 
depart from the first idea of the Divine Unity, and border 
upon Tritheism. Athanasius himself, the great thinker, 
who sought to save the Church alike from Arian and 
Pantheistic errors, would neither know nor own the virtual 
tritheism that so generally passes under his name.* 

We are content with New-Testament language, and are 
more ready to accept the practical offices of the word and the 
Spirit than to coin new terminology, or try to force upon 
our neighbors a new dogmatism. To us there is one God, 
and Christ is his manifest Word, and the Spirit is his active 
Love. His word stands, his spirit moves,— the one being 
unchanging truth, the other unceasing, loving power; the 
one the rock of faith, the other the dove of motion; the one 
the fixed fountain, the other the flowing water; the one the 
unchanging law, the perfect wisdom, the other the lawgiver 
and functionary, who applies the law to men, and writes it 
upon the tables of the heart, not with ink, but with the spirit 
of the living God.t 





* Even Thomas Aquinas said that God could be called trinus, not triplez, 
trinal, not triple; and Athanasius, the great father of ancient orthodoxy, never 
presumed to affirm that there was more than one being in the Godhead, and of 
course, therefore, never meant to say that the three Aypostases or subsistences in 
God were three persons in our sense of the term. 

+ We are aware that some of our brethren ignore or deny that distinctive 
power or manifestation of God which we call the Word, and prefer to make the 
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Does any one ask whether we deny the personality of the 
Holy Spirit? We reply, Surely not. We rather affirm it with 
all our souls, by uniting it with the personality of God. To 
us it is neither a merely human affection, nor a theological 
abstraction; neither merely a holy spirit, nor an impersonal 
influence, as of mysterious ether, pervading the kingdom of 
God. It is the Spirit of God, and therefore intensely per- 
sonal. It is God himself in his inmost life and proceeding 
activity. We cannot agree with those, who, like the old 
Socinians, limit the action of the Spirit to the early age of 
miracles, for we believe that it is in all goodness; nor can 
we join the author of *“‘ Ecce Homo” in designating it as the 
“ enthusiasm .of humanity,’ for “enthusiasm of humanity ”’ 
was its consequence, not its cause; and the disciples were 
enthusiasts for humanity, not merely from philanthropic zeal, 
but from love of God, and because they believed that God’s 
love was moving them both to will and do. Of course we 
cannot agree with the high-church party, Catholic or Epis- 
copal, who limit the Holy Spirit to the sphere of an exclu- 
sive priesthood; or, like Archbishop Manning, confine the 
temporal or ministerial mission of the Holy Ghost to the 
Roman-Catholic Church: for when the spirit came in its 
power, it came to the Church of Jerusalem, not of Rome; 
and, in ages since, it has shown no exclusive love for Roman 
Catholics, but has been quite as free with its gifts in other 
quarters, not excepting the freer orders of Christians, our 
fathers and brothers among them. 

In our hymns and prayers and meditations, we invoke the 
Holy Spirit as our living Advocate; the perpetual Witness ; 





term “spirit” cover the whole of his manifestation. But the Scriptures are 
plainly for our position, and all science confirms it, whether the science of Mind, 
with its faculties of will, reason, and affection, or mind, idea, and force; or the 
science of Nature, with its principles of substance, constitution, and function ; or 
essence, law, and operation. Even the Positivist Herbert Spencer favors our 
thinking, when he reasons of all known substance differentiating and integrating 
itself by constitution and function; and a leading recent theologian virtually 
adopts and adapts this language, by saying that the word differentiates, and the 
spirit integrates the divine being. — See Article on the Trinity in Hertzog’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Theology. 
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the heavenly Comforter ; and with increasing love we repeat 
the faith of the Church and the gospel, “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost.” To us, this is the perfect action of the perfect 
God, and gives us communion with Him in whom all perfec- 
tion has its source and fulness, whether of fatherhood, son- 
ship, or fellowship. To deny the Holy Spirit is the sin 
above all sins, because it denies and shuts out the very mes- 
sage of forgiveness, the witness of God, and the bringer of 
salvation. As compared with other sins, it is “ the unpardon- 
able sin,” and is such by its own act, not by God’s vengeance, 
and its doom continues as long as the act and its fruits 
remain, but not for ever, necessarily ; for God will not hold 
his anger for ever, and His mercy is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. 

Holding these views of the nature of the Holy Spirit as the 
living agency of God in creation and providence, and in his 
kingdom of grace and truth through Christ, we are in a con- 
dition to consider its office under the Christian dispensation. 
Who shall presume to do justice to this subject, even to its 
general outlines, —least of all to exhaust its fulness? The 
whole New Testament seems to cry out to us to allow its 
calm truths and glowing affections to speak of the Spirit’s 
peace and power. The prayers and hymns and meditations 
of the Church in all ages are the ready and ever-rising com- 
mentary upon the Sacred Word. 

The first and essential office of the Holy Spirit, is to quick- 
en the divine seed in man, to convince of sin, to awaken the 
true life, and bring about the new birth or regeneration, — 
a state in which man is no longer subject merely to material 
nature and finite powers, but is introduced to the divine 
kingdom, and made conscious of spiritual citizenship. The 
word indeed calls to this life: but the spirit, the living and 
loving breath of God, is needed to give it power; and it is 
the air in which his children awaken to their true estate, 
and live and move and have their being in the kingdom of 
heaven. Of old, the Spirit awoke men to a certain sense of 
God and his kingdom; but it is the fulness of the Holy Spirit 
that shows the Father, and quickens in man the filial heart 
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according sonship in Christ. “ No man calls Jesus Lord but 
by the holy spirit.” Nor is this work wholly marvellous or 
exceptional. Christ himself bids us not marvel at it, but com- 
pares it to the processes of God in nature, to the atmosphere 
about us, that corresponds to the atmosphere of the divine king- 
dom, that quickens life within the soul. Why not carry out the 
analogy, and say, that as the natural air is more quickening 
when the sun shines with nearer or more direct ray, and it 
is bright and warm and vernal, so the Spirit has new power 
in the nearer and more direct shining of God into humanity, 
in Jesus Christ, and the divinely human Word gives light-and 
warmth to the vital air which it pervades? 

The Spirit thus awakens the soul to the reality of God’s 
kingdom, and leads us to God in true sonship with its loving 
and stirring breath; and so begins the religious life, in the 
faith that rests upon the true foundation: so, too, it nurtures 
the religious life in true wisdom and power, and builds up 
positive righteousness. Practically, it convinces of right- 
eousness. The Divine Advocate loves perfection, and strives 
to conform our characters to the true standard or ideal, 
which is sonship of the Father in heaven. It calls us to 
the glorious liberty of his children. It bids us behold 
“with what manner of love the Father hath loved us, that 
we should be called the sons of God.” Every sphere of 
being feels the auspicious influence. The affections hecome 
more genial and earnest, more receptive and responsive to 
the Divine Love; the reason opens to the light of the eternal 
Mind, and the will rises into new fellowship with the divine 
Will, and dares to do all things through Him that makes 
strength perfect in weakness. What examples the disciples 
and their associates were of the power of the Spirit! How 
genial and kindly, how earnest and zealous, how wise and 
strong they were! We do not know half of their blessed 
life, and of their unspeakable joy in their unseen but ever- 
present companion. We know better the brave, heroic side 
of their life, than its tender, gentle side; we know better 
how they bore their Master’s cross than how they entered 
into his beatitudes, and were peace-making, pure, meek, com- 
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forting, taking little children in their arms to bless them, and 
speaking joy to the desolate, and life to the dying. 

The crowning office of the Spirit, as the source of all true 
union, is its social mission. The Comforter is in essence 
companionable, expressing the glorious fellowship within the 
Divine being, and calling all souls to the blessed family of 
God. He made the Church, and was and is the witness of 
God and Christ with Christian people. His breath unites 
them together, as the air makes the branches of the vine 
grow together from the parent root. He is the master- 
builder of all good institutions and loyal unions, nay, of the 
temple of Humanity itself; and, whilst there were men and 
nations before, only after the Holy Spirit came was man- 
kind known as one Humanity. ‘“ Now, therefore, ye are no 
more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God, and are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner-stone; in whom all the building, 
fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy temple in the 
Lord; in whom ye are also builded together for an habita- 
tion of God through the Spirit.” 

We may well delight to trace the power of the Spirit of 
God in all true fellowship, his love for all good companion- 
ship, for the home in its genial affections, the nation in its 
civic loyalty, letters and education in their generous asso- 
ciations and arts, the Church in its blessed communion. 
We are not to shrink from recognizing his presence in inno- 
cent mirth, in the pure humor as well as pathos of literature, 
and in the gladness as in the solemnity of human life. Old 
Hildebert was sounder than the popular theology and its 
tracts, when he addressed the Spirit as — 


“ Benignitas, suavitas, jocunditas 
Vinculum nectens Deum homini, virtus adunans hominem numini: 
Tu, mitis et hilaris, amabilis, laudabilis, 
Vox suavis exulum merentium, melodia civium gaudentium.” 


The Spirit of God brings Christ’s blessing anew to laugh- 
ing children, and speaks peace to the sick and dying bed. 
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He rejoices in every honest compact between man and man, 
and stamps every true treaty with his holy seal, and blesses 
every loyal marriage with his peace. He delights most in 
the great covenant that binds man to God, and breathes ever 
the Master’s prayer for his own, “ that they all may be one.” 
Mere uniformity, mechanical uniformity, he does not like; 
and he is grieved away when formalities supplant living 
affections, and monotonous repetition takes the place of the 
fresh and free diversity of gifts and graces. But unity he 
loves, and rejoices to bring the greatest variety of tempera- 
ments and talents into oneness of love. He made the old 
Church out of so many kindreds, tongues, and nations; and is 
making the old Church new out of the rich and divine mate- 
rials of the new age opening upon us. He is still surprising 
us by new combinations; and the cry still is, “ Hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches.” 

For ourselves personally, the Spirit is our great and only 
sufficient helper, ever leading us to the ground of our rest, 
and the spring of our energy. The Comforter will come to 
us in the pit of our degradation, and not refuse mercy and 
aid; nor can we leave him behind us in our ambitious flights 
into what may seem to us the heaven of our fond aspiration. 
“Tf I ascend to heaven, Thou art there.” Where has there 
been a brave and illuminated soul, nay, a pure and beauti- 
ful life, that has dared to draw from itself, and live without 
the Spirit of God in the world? The old Gentile sages had a 
presentiment of its mission; and lived and died, not wholly 
' strangers to its peace. All the children of God in Christ 
have been wise and strong by its help, and the most fervent 
devotee and the calmest theosophist agree in this, that the 
best gifts of God come to our waiting faith; and we are 
greatest when we act in childlike trust, and so receive the 
inflow of the heavenly Comforter. All our perplexities and 
problems, the antagonism of our nature, antinomies of our 
thought and condition, are settled under this influence ; and 
the holy breath unites our souls, as our natural breath unites 
our sometimes warring members. 


The Divine Helper stands in the front rank of all our civil, 
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social, moral, and theological conflicts and interests; and is 
always calling us from difference to unity, from antagonism 
to fellowship. It is, with man’s co-operation, the builder 
of civilization, and master of history. A mere glance must 
suffice to indicate the direction of the influence. Look to 
any of the great strifes of thought, and note the greater 
power of the true spirit than of keen understanding or large 
learning, — as, for example, the issue between naturalism 
and supernaturalism. “Religion is nothing but superstition, 
unless wholly natural,” says the naturalist. “ Religion is 
nothing but human opinion, unless it is wholly supernatural,” 
says the supernaturalist. The Holy Spirit draws near, and 
claims nature and supernature as two different planes of the 
same divine kingdom; and points to the atmosphere of nature, 
with all its quickening powers, as type of the breath of God, — 
the air of supernature, with all its healing and transforming 
ministry. Vital religion knows nothing of any antagonism 
between the two. So the Holy Spirit makes naturalists and 
supernaturalists of us all. The law of the Spirit is our law, 
and makes us free from the law of sin and death. 

Again there is a strife between spiritualism and literalism, 
between the party of the spirit and the party of the letter, 
Everywhere this strife appears, and not only troubles us 
Liberal Christians, but is likely to split the calm conserva- 
tive Church of England in feeling, if not in fact. Archbishop 
Manning’s book is a desperate remedy for the wound. How 
to judge between the two is not easy ; and biblical critics are 
sorely troubled how to decide between the transient and per- 
manent elements in the Scriptures. Let them study, and 
throw all the light in their power on the subject: but their 
power is limited. Criticism did not make the Scriptures, and 
cannot read them thoroughly. The Spirit wrote the truth 
of the word in them, and alone can render it wisely. The 
Spirit must find and teach the word within all those words, 
and distinguish between the living seed, and the dusty soil, 
and the decayed stumps and dry leaves. The Spirit is the 
life of the word, and the word is the light of the Spirit. 
The two are coming together now in a memorable way; and 
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our best leaders are those who encourage us to study the 
word by the spirit that quickeneth, and not wholly by the 
letter that killeth. The Spirit has thus saved us from the 
gross superstition, parent of so much of the gross infidelity of 
our age, —the superstition that has made the words of the 
book, not the word of God in Christ, the basis of faith; and 
consigned all thoughtful minds to perdition who cannot give 
traditions of ravenous she-bears and rapacious whales the 
same authority as the eternal word of truth, and gospel of 
grace. So the Spirit does not destroy the Bible, but saves 
it; and the Heavenly Dove, in his flight and in his rest, owns 
the rock of ages, the eternal word, and repeats the assurance, 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word shall not 
pass away.” 

So also does the Spirit intervene between the sects, and 
draw them towards interior fellowship; not allowing the 
extremest dissent to be without Catholic sympathy, nor the 
most established priesthood to be without startling personal 
experiences and individual convictions. The evangelicals 
are forced by the Divine Comforter to own that nurture, as 
well as conversion, is essential to religion; and the most 
stubborn literalists are compelled to confess, that conversion 
must combine with nurture ; and a certain degree of revival- 
ism is needed under the calmest discipline, and is taught by 
the break of every day, and the breath of every gale. 

All great questions of theology need the same divine advo- 
cate, as the question between faith and works, prayer and 
obedience, devotion and duty, law and grace, necessity and 
liberty, retribution and forgiveness. The key-note of the 
interpretation has been struck: when will the full symphony 
be heard? The great question between liberty and author- 
ity, the rule of the one and the freedom of the many, is to 
be settled by this umpire, and that catholicity of God and 
humanity is to be vindicated which makes all men one in 
the subjection that is perfect freedom. Archbishop Manning 
is right, if he identifies the temporal mission of the Holy 
Ghost with the Church Catholic, if he means by Church 
Catholic the whole kingdom of God; but utterly wrong in 
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limiting it to the Church of Rome. The true catholicity is 
not territorial, but internal; not a quantity, but a quality ; 
and that man, and he only, is a true Catholic whose private 
will is so animated by: the divine will, that it moves within the 
divine kingdom, and keeps the harmony of God’s own heaven 
on earth and in all spheres. The Holy Spirit is catholic, 
because the universal love; and gives every true man its 
letters of communion, although all popes and councils may 
doom him to perdition. 

What is coming, who can tell? But great things enough 
have been done in our day and generation to make it the 
part of wisdom, as well as faith, to expect still greater things. 
What a marvellous awakening of life, and array of mighty 
and often conflicting ideas and powers, within a century! 
What a centennial of humanity with its arts, science, and 
associations within the hundred years of which the Centen- 
nial of Methodism is but a single chapter! We Americans 
are not the least part of the wonder; and the century has. 
brought us out of the old woods, from being an obscure 
colony in an unexplored hemisphere, to a great nation, — the 
peer: of any nation on the globe. What astounding differ- 
ences we have had, and have still! Yet we are one nation, 
and cannot be other. What is keeping us together? Terri- 
tory, interest, pride, fear of foreign aggression, common 
language? These indeed, but something more. A diviner 
power is brooding over the land, and calling order from the 
chaos. “God hath made us, and not we ourselves ;” and he 
will unite us as never before, if we will yield to his pacify- 
ing and reconciling Spirit. The true fellowship of souls in 
God will go down and forth from its high plane into all 
spheres of welfare, and harmonize sections, parties, indus- 
tries, races, together as never before under the sun. Never 
before, indeed, has so vast a diversity been won to so strong 
a unity of law and of language and co-operation within the 
same time. Man has not done it all, but God has done the 
best of it; and he is asking us to follow him to the end, and 
build up the higher life of the nation within his own king- 
dom. Our Constitution brings his word to us in the civic 
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sphere, and our national life is his Spirit in the civic line. 
Why not receive his supreme Word and Spirit in the highest 
sense, and be his people in faith and love forevermore? We 
will not deride the Positivist philosophers, like Buckle, for 
making much of science and industrial art as factors of his- 
tory; but we claim for the Holy Spirit the chief place in 
civilization. We will not deny that material laws and ele- 
ments are conditions, but we do deny that they are all or 
chief conditions. The Spirit is as much a fact as nature, and 
as truly a fact of history. Leave out the record of its power, 
its thought and action, its love and heroism, its examples and 
‘institutions, and the light and glory of history are gone. We 
Americans own a lawgiver, diviner than human legislators; 
and, when our fathers crossed the seas for this wilderness, 
the Dove of God was with them, and the eternal Comforter 
gave them a sense of home in his kingdom, and of compan- 
ionship with his heavenly family. We need the influence 
still. The Spirit requires in all our diversities to make their 
many into one, and our national motto is almost literally one 
of its own great sentences. When shall it be interpreted by 
a broad, generous, enlightened, earnest, brave, American 
Church, that shall accept and consecrate all honest differ- 
ences, and call us all to the one fold of the one shepherd ? 
Differences will but make the richer and larger unity ; and 
an American Humanity shall flash along every wire, and roll 
upon every road, and glide on every water, from the rising to 
the setting sun, in the name of God and his Christ. 


Art. V.— THE GERMAN WAR FOR THE UNION. 


AustriA, the baneful shadow of the defunct “ Holy Roman 
Empire,’ has at last been rendered powerless for evil. What 
an astonishing league the avenging logic of events has 
brought about against her! 

20* 
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On the north, Austria has been assailed by Protestant but 
aristocratico-monarchical Prussia, on the south by Italy, under 
whose banner a king fights side by side with a glorious revo- 
lutionary chieftain, while the scions of the oldest nobility fill 
the ranks together with the most radical democrats, and 
faithful Catholics unite with the enemies of papacy for the 
liberation of their common country. 

When, in 1859, the Emperor of France, after the battle of 
Solferino, crossed the Mincio, and threatened to add Venetia 
to the possessions of Victor Emanuel, the King of Prussia 
prepared for war, and said the safety and independence of 
Germany must be defended on the banks of the Mincio. 
When Garibaldi drove the Bourbon king from Naples, the 
Prussian nobles called him a chief of brigands, and presented 
the defeated and exiled monarch with an allegorical buckler 
as a testimony of their homage and devotedness. “Had we 
not been bound by our duties to our king,” said they to 
him, “we should have fought under your banner for the cause 
of legitimacy against revolution.” 

To-day, Prussia, ruled by a sovereign and a minister who are 
the representatives of monarchical despotism and feudal aris- 
tocracy, is the ally of the “ robber-king,” Victor Emanuel, and 
the volunteers of Garibaldi are brothers in armg of the Prus- 
sian nobles; and the victory of Sadowa gi¥és Venetia to 
Italy ! 

What a lesson for the rulers of all nations is the difference 
between the feelings with which the war-cry of the Prussian 
king was received by his people, and those which were 
roused in the hearts of the Italians by the appeal of Victor 
Emanuel! In Prussia, nearly the whole people protested, 
with wrathful energy, against the beginning of the war. The 
militia almost revolted when it was ordered to take the field. 
Italy shouted with burning enthusiasm, “ Victory or death!” 
and the whole population rushed to arms. 

And how differently the world judged the undertaking of 
the Prussian king and that of the royal champion of the 
Italian independence! How bitter, how violent, were the 
accusations against the first! how warm, how enthusiastic, 
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the sympathies with the cause of the latter! The King of 
Prussia leading his army against Austria did not, like Victor 
Emanuel, present himself in a glorious halo. He was received 
with the condemning outcry, “Down with the unscrupulous 
conqueror!” and that, not alone in foreign countries, but in 
Germany itself, the majority of whose population ranged itself 
on the side of Austria. Even the German republicans, hith- 
erto the most relentless enemies of that power, declared 
Prussia to be the most dangerous foe of German liberty and 
unity, and wished for the defeat of her armies. 

Yet, in spite of all this, Prussia, not less than Italy, is to-day 
the champion of liberty and human progress, and fights for the 
regeneration of a great nation, torn asunder, like that of 
the classic peninsula, by the long reign of injustice and vio- 
lence, of political and religious despotism. Prussia and Italy, 
however different hitherto in their interior policy, appear to- 
day on the stage of history as twin-sisters, as the daughters 
of the new Era, claiming for their people the rights so long 
withheld by Austria,—the defender of all‘iniquities of the 
past. 

To prove this, as far as Italy is concerned, would be a waste 
of time and words; but the cause of Prussia needs to be un- 
veiled, in order to make its true features visible. Behind the 
black and white banner of the Prussian royalty, that throws, 
to the dismay of so many ardent friends of liberty, its repul- 
sive shadow on the scene of the great drama, we shall show 
the black, red, and golden standard of German unity and liber- 
ty, which will soon be unfurled over a regenerated country. 
A great nation, for centuries dissevered, powerless and almost 
despised in its calamity, is about to present itself in renewed 
manhood. This is an event worthy of the deepest interest 
of all people, but especially of the republican people of the 
Union, who have just learned to appreciate the value of heart- 
felt sympathy with the struggle for the salvation of national 
existence, right, and justice. But sympathy is the daughter 
of knowledge and esteem. Let us therefore cast an earnest 
glance on the past of the German people. 

Since the American War of Independence and the great 
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Revolution of France have awakened all nations to the con- 
sciousness of their rights, and inspired them with the resolu- 
tion of vindicating them against the despotism of their rulers 
or the sway of foreign masters, there exists a family feeling 
among the people of the civilized world. The rising of. 
Greece, Italy, Poland, and Hungary against their oppressors, 
kindled in the hearts of all nations an enthusiasm almost 
equal to the ardent feelings for the welfare and liberty of 
their own countries. 

Germany alone, in her struggle for liberty and national 
unity, stands almost entirely forsaken in the midst of the 
family of the civilized nations. She undoubtedly has the 
sympathy of those few men whose penetrating thoughts go 
to the depth of her past, whose clear eyes can see the labori- 
ous efforts of the present, and can reach the brilliant goal in 
the future of Germany. But the foreign populations, in gen- 
eral, are incredulous, indifferent; nay, scoffing, even hostile 
to the regeneration of that great country, the heart of Eu- 
rope. We do not intend to speak now of the disposition of 
the different Governments towards Germany. Their hostility 
against her, their opposition to her march towards unity and 
power, will be the subject of an earnest examination, when 
we shall try to prove that the constitution of Germany, as 
the central power of Europe, is the necessary keystone of the 
future harmonious edifice of liberty and independence of all 
nations of that old, so-long-tormented continent. Let us first 
search the answer to the sad question, Why is struggling 
Germany alone deprived of the popular sympathy so ardently 
bestowed upon all other nations fighting for their rights? A 
- satisfactory explanation of that abnormal fact will be, as we 
believe, the first link of the chain of right perceptions and 
enlightened judgments by which surely the hearts of all 
liberty-loving men will be finally drawn to the German 
nation; for it will be seen that her misfortunes appear to super- 
ficial observers to be faults and crimes, and that she is des- 
pised or hated for what she suffers, and what she struggles 
against. The Italians already begin to understand that they 
were wrong in crying, Morte ai Tedeschi. 
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The Germans labor under the greatest disadvantage that 
can befall a people. They are not a united nation, whose 
power fills the world with such respect and fear, that even 
her deeds of injustice and violence contribute to exalt the 
eonsideration in which she is held. Has England, for in- 
stance, lost in the opinion of the world by imposing a heavy 
yoke upon a part of Asia, and by holding it upon the neck 
of a proud race through bloody deeds of relentless wars? 
Does not the world say, England has a right to maintain 
her position by preserving, by all means, her possessions in 
the East Indies? Is it different with the judgment pro- 
nounced on France,—on Russia? Let these mighty empires 
by revolutions or wars fill the pages of history with the 
most horrid deeds, their names will nevertheless sound glori- 
ously through an admiring, often worshipping, universe. But 
let Germany wrestle at home with the evil consequences of 
her past, or let her stretch out one of her hands to keep what, 
by positive right, belongs to her, or to seize what nature and 
necessity make absolutely her own, at once there will be a 
general outcry against the foolish turbulence of German revo- 
lutionists, or the grasping covetousness of her phantastical 
nationality. 

The Germans are hated by their neighbors for the follies 
and crimes of their rulers. The Italians, Poles, and Hunga- 
rians have made resound their curses against them all over 
the world; and the nations of both hemispheres have repeated 
these imprecations, without asking whether or not the Ger- 
man people deserve them for having been willing accomplices 
of their princes. 

Italy’s grievances against Germany, or rather against her 
rulers, are as old as just. The German emperors of the 
Middle Age, especially those of the House of Hohenstaufen 
(1138-1254), pursuing the realization of that fatal dream of 
the Holy Roman Empire, inherited from Charles the Great, 
often crushed under their iron feet the liberty and independ- 
ence of the glorious cities of Italy, where, in the midst of a 
world ruled by feudalism, the republican spirit of ancient 
Greece and Rome had risen from the grave of centuries. 
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But it is not generally known that these usurping expeditions 
of the German emperors were not less pernicious to the Ger. 
mans than to the Italians. These long, and finally disastrous, 
wars for the subjugation of Italy gave the German feudal 
lords welcome opportunities of increasing their power. They 
entered into alliances with the popes, striving for absolute 
sway over the whole Christian world, and defending at the 
same time the Italian independence. The German emperors 
wasted abroad the forces of the nation for an unjust and 
visionary purpose, instead of using them at home as the rep- 
resentatives of the national unity, —for the distinction of an 
ambitious territorial nobility. From that period dates the 
ruin of the German people as a nation. While England, 
France, Spain, and even the still Asiatic Russia, were success- 
fully pursuing the work of constituting themselves as con- 
centrated empires, the Holy German Empire crumbled to 
pieces. The popes and the feudal lords made of Germany 
the arena of their ambition. The emperors were mere shad- 
dows as chiefs of Germany; and when, after a long anarchy, in 
1273, Rudolph of Hapsburg became the founder of a dynas- 
ty which henceforth, with a few exceptions, gave emperors to 
Germany, the highest aim of that house was not to re-unite 
the dissevered country, but to take private possession of as 
much land as possible, in order to create a powerful Austrian 
dominion. 

The enlightened patriots of the past deplored, all Ger- 
mans of the present time curse, the folly of those emperors 
who ruined, on the fields of Italy, the unity of Germany. 
And where is the guilt of the German nation in the modern 
‘ subjugation of Italy by Austria? Who tore away Venetia, 
and threw it into the grasping hands of Austria? History 
answers, General Bonaparte, by the peace of Campo Formio 
(October 17, 1797). Austria again lost it in 1805; but, 
when the sovereigns of Europe, in the Congress of Vienna, 
parcelled out lands and people, the Austrian emperor brought 
forth that short possession as a claim for uniting Venetia to 
his older possession of Milan. Austria was installed the 
jailor of the Italian people, while in Germany she assumed this 
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function as her hereditary attribute. Germans and Italians 
were bound with the same chain; but the first had, moreover, 
the misfortune of being considered the prison-keepers, because 
the Emperor of Austria still passed for the representative of 
Germany. The desire for the regeneration of Italy may be 
expressed with more outward demonstrations by other coun- 
tries: it is nowhere warmer and sincerer than in Germany. 
The dismembering of Poland — that great national crime of 
the last century —was the deed of sovereigns who had not to 
ask the consent of their people. Germany, represented by 
Austria and Prussia, received a part of the shameful booty ; 
and, if ever an unrighteous acquisition carried with it the full 
punishment of the crime, it was in this case. The bribes 
which Russia threw to Austria and Prussia, in the shape of 
some pieces of the dissected body of Poland, were a danger- 
ous poison to both of them, but especially to Prussia. Maria 
Theresa of Austria wept, when, after a long struggle with her 
heart, and perhaps also with her intellect, she signed the act 
of complicity in the spoliation of Poland. Frederic the Great, 
without heart, acted in that emergency also without the intel- 
lect of a sovereign knowing the real mission of his state. 
Prussia, by her religion and by her political antagonism with 
Austria, was. the predestined check upon the policy of the 
House of Hapsburg, which consisted in using the German 
forces for conquering and subjugating foreign nations. Fred- 
eric the Great, by adding that piece of Polish land to his 
kingdom, had thrown a fatal stumbling-block on the path of 
Prussia. She ceased to be a purely German power, and was 
tied to the policy of Russia and Austria. The Government 
of Prussia has perhaps been long ago aware. of this fault of 
Frederic the Great. Pride and prejudices may for ever pre- 
vent the Hohenzollern from helping to restore Poland; but 
certain it is that the future government of free and united 
Germany will do it. Long ago the German people have 
unanimously pronounced the severest condemnation on the 
connivance of their rulers at the destruction of Poland: if by 
their wishes this criminal deed could have been undone, it 
would have been to the heartfelt satisfaction of every Ger- 
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man. Nowhere did the repeated heroic efforts of the Polish 
people for the liberation of their country receive a warmer, a 
more enthusiastic assent than in Germany. Hundreds of 
Germans joined the Polish army that fought in 1831 for the 
restoration of Poland. The day on which the sad news of 
the fall of Warsaw, and of the fatal end of that heroic epoch 
of a feeble nation vindicating its liberty from a colossal 
tyrant, spread over Germany, was a day of gloom, of bitter 
grief. The Germans deplored the misfortune of the Poles 
as if it were their own. When, a few months afterwards, the 
heroic survivors of the Polish army passed through Germany 
as exiles, every one of them found a home at the hearths of 
the Germans; the poorest peasant thought his hut blessed, if 
he could, for a night only, receive in it one of the heroes of 
this holy war. The popular emotion was so ardent, that the 
sovereigns feared it might lead to a revolutionary explosion 
against their own thrones. In the month of March, 1848, the 
people of Berlin, victorious after a bloody combat with 
the royal troops, conducted in triumph some liberated leaders 
of a late Polish insurrection before the royal palace: the king 
was forced to salute the representatives of Poland, who, a 
short time before, had been, as citizens of the Polish-Prussian 
province, found guilty of high treason. The popular voice, 
all-powerful in those days, imposed upon the Government the 
duty to restore the Polish nationality in the province which 
Prussia had obtained as her part of the booty. In the midst 
of their efforts to re-organize their own country, the German 
people did not, in 1848, forget Poland. The restoration of 
that country was one article of the programme of the liberal 
party; and in the German Parliament at Frankfort, as well as 
in the Prussian Assembly at Berlin, the Polish question was 
treated with the most earnest sympathy. 

For the independence of Hungary, not less than for the 
regeneration of Italy and Poland, the heart of the German 
people beats warmly. The democrats of Vienna were, in 
1848, brothers in arms of the Magyars, fighting against the 
House of Hapsburg. The German-Austrian patriots besieged 
in Vienna, in the month of October, 1848, by the Sclaves and 
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Croats forming the imperial army, waited in vain for the 
promised arrival of the Hungarian host. Had the Magyars 
thrown themselves upon the army of the Hapsburg while 
the German patriots of Vienna kept it at bay, the destinies of 
Hungary and Germany might have been different from what 
they became. Both people might then have conquered their 
liberty. The independence of Hungary is an essential ele- 
ment of the unity of Germany. Hungary, separated from 
the Austrian empire, either drags the Hapsburg dynasty with 
her, and leaves to the eight millions of Austrian-Germans no 
other choice than to join the German stock; or gives the im- 
pulse to the complete dissolution of the Austrian dominion, 
and, with it, to the disappearance of that house as one of the 
great dynasties of Europe. This is well understood, and 
ardently wished for, by all Germans who labor for the regener- 
ation of their country. The Germans, therefore, are not 
enemies, but allies, of the Magyars. It is true, that, in the 
confusion which momentarily reigns in the opinions and ten- 
dencies of the different German tribes and political parties, 
many are now opposed to a Hungarian revolution who former- 
ly fervently wished for it: but, when the course of events, as 
inevitably it must happen, shall have cleared away the mist 
that now dims the eyes of so many patriotic Germans, they 
will see again that Austria is the only real obstacle to Ger- 
man unity; and then they will once more strike hands with 
Austria’s enemies, — with the Italians, Poles, and Magyars. 

Such are the feelings, convictions, and tendencies of the 
German people concerning those nationalities which have suf- 
fered through the sway of the same despotic policy by which 
they themselves have been reduced to be nothing but power- 
less atoms of what ought to be a great nation. No people 
understands better than the Germans, that the old monarchi- 
cal policy of divide et impera must be done away. 

By many, perhaps by the majority of the best friends of 
national independence, the German unity is still considered 
a poetic ideal of that dreaming, impractical people. True, 
they have not done all they ought to have done for the regen- 


eration of their country. But a glance at their history will 
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show the causes which have hitherto hindered the develop- 
ment of their energy. 

The Reformation dissolved, in Germany, one of the chief 
elements of national strength, the identity of religion; and 
left the Germans divided in two equal and hostile camps. The 
Thirty-years’ War — the crisis through which the rest of the 
Middle Age disappeared, to make room for the modern mon- 
archical world— had its battlefield in Germany, destroyed its 
wealth, almost its civilization. It left the people in the hands 
of princes who had become their absolute masters, and who 
made themselves independent of the central power of the 
empire. When, after a century of material and intellectual 
prostration, the Germans awoke to new activity, it was almost 
exclusively in the world of abstraction. They had no more a 
common country in which and for which they could feel and 
act. The men of thought devoted themselves to learning. 
Poetry, arts, sciences, and above all philosophy, were the aims 
of their life. Having no country in the real world, they 
created for themselves a home in the realm of the ideal; not be- 
longing to a great and powerful nation, they made themselves 
citizens of the universe. The moral disease of cosmopolitism 
invaded Germany. Goethe, in his time, still said, “ Germans, 
you are not destined to be a nation. Be, then, an intellectual 
complex of all nations.” Germany was divided between two 
rival sovereigns, —the emperor, a relic of the Middle Age; and 
the Prussian king, the unconscious, and therefore unpropitious, 
representative of the destruction of the past. But, when the 
time came in which the Germans showed the reviving spirit 
of freedom and nationality, the two hostile sovereigns united 
their power against the people. The soldiery, drilled to blind 
obedience, put its iron foot on the reviving body of the 
nation. Besides, modern Germany, notwithstanding the great 
development of the scientific spirit, is still weakened by the 
excess of book-learning, of abstract thinking, of enervating 
criticism. The faculties of the head have been developed 
beyond measure; the genuine vigor of a primitive nature has 
been sapped. The Germans want passion. And to all these 
elements of national rankness must be added the influence of 
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the modern industrialism. For the last twenty years, Ger- 
many has thrown herself ardently and successfully into indus- 
trial and mercantile life: she has become prosperous, and 
therefore averse to actions which would disturb her in her 
new, remunerating career. 

Yet, in spite of the difficulties of their situation, notwith- 
standing their own shortcomings, the Germans already have 
made earnest efforts for the liberty and unity of their coun- 
try. The regeneration of Germany has been, for years, the 
object of ardent devotion. It has been nobly professed in 
the horrors of dungeons, maintained on battlefields, and kept 
as a sacred palladium in the hearts of thousands of exiles 
scattered all over the world. To foreign nations this patriotic 
struggle does not appear in its totality. It does not strike 
the imagination and feelings with the same admiration created 
by the great acts of the revolutionary drama performed on 
other stages. A revolution in France, in Italy, in Poland, or 
Hungary, flashes through the world like the concentrated 
electricity of a mighty stroke of lightning: a revolutionary 
movement in Germany resembles the faint, isolated explosions 
of dispersed and far-distant thunder-clouds. Scattered insur- 
rections at Frankfort, Cassel, Dresden, even at Berlin and 
Vienna, will not present themselves to the mind of the dis- 
tant observer as a great battle for the liberty and unity of 
Germany. When defeated, they will not exhibit the awful 
majesty of a great national disaster, or increase the sympa- 
thies of the world. Yet the courage, the sacrifices of these 
champions of liberty, divided in small bands, are surely not 
less great and noble than those of the Poles, Hungarians, or 
Italians. 

And, again, it is to be considered that these nations fight 
against foreign oppressors, whose rule is not only a political 
despotism, but too often a cruel tyranny violating all human 
rights, wounding men in their feelings as fathers, brothers, 
husbands. Is it surprising that they rush, almost like one 
man, to the battlefield, where they hope to free their coun- 
tries, their own hearths, from the foreign oppressors? Such 
is not the case in Germany. Despots as they are, the 
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rulers of that country exercise no barbarous tyranny: some 
of them even yield a little to the spirit of the age; several 
are esteemed and beloved as men. Almost all are the scions 
of the old princely families, to which, by the habits of cen- 
turies, the dissevered members of the German nation had 
become deeply attached. That attachment has not-yet en- 
tirely died away.* 

Whoever will pronounce a just judgment on the abortive 
Revolution of 1848 must give due weight to the following 
historical fact: Germany was at that crisis suddenly called 
upon to do, in a few short months, what had required centu- 
ries in other nations. The Germans had to conquer, at the 
same time, the unity of their country and their own political 
liberty. Into the midst of this difficult complication, the 
ominous social problem threw its distracting and dissolving 
influence. There was not, on the German soil, an undivided 
army for the conquest of the unity of the country. Those 
who were fighting for it were also fighting among themselves 
as monarchists, republicans, and socialists. This not only 


paralyzed the combatants of the popular cause, but gave to 
the monarchs the welcome opportunity to frighten thousands 
from it, by pointing out to them a future of anarchy, of com- 
munism. Let us add, that the greatest fault of the moderate 
Liberals was, not to have profited by the universal enthu- 
siasm of the German people for the cause of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, in order to give to the revolution a national war-cry. 





* The historian Dahlmann related in the Frankfort Parliament the follow- 
ing anecdote: ‘“ When, at the downfall of Napoleon, the Kingdom of Westphalia 
disappeared, and the old elector came back to his throne, occupied for a while by 
the brother of the Roman conquerer, a Hessian peasant said, ‘ Well now, there 
we have him back, that old ass; but after all— itis our own ass.’” A revolu- 
tion against the German rulers for the establishment of the German unity is not 
therefore, as in Italy, Poland, or Hungary, an enterprise to which the whole peo- 
ple is urged by the most powerful human feelings, by the burning passions of 
personal hatred and revenge. The revolutionary efforts in Germany are more 
the offspring of reflection, of ideal conceptions and longings. The amount of 
strength derived from the calculation of material gain, to be obtained by the 
reconstruction of Germany, is largely counterbalanced by the apprehensions and 
the opposition of the vast number of those who are unwilling to sacrifice their 
present gain to future risk. 
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When in August, 1848, the King of Prussia, betraying the 
cause of Germany, and usurping power which then belonged 
to the Central Government, concluded an armistice with Den- 
mark, the whole nation uttered a cry of indignation, and 
demanded vigorous action from the parliament. If the parlia- 
ment had called the nation to arms for the continuation of 
the war against Denmark, in spite of the King of Prussia, 
Germany would have entered upon the road of an irresistible 
revolution. All party differences would have disappeared; 
for the feelings of nationality, and the aspirations towards 
unity, would have overpowered all others. As the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, the very embodiment of the national feel- 
ings of Germany, has this year kindled the hereditary and 
inevitable war between Prussia and Austria, so it might have 
been in 1848 the most powerful weapon for the realization of 
the German unity. 

The knowledge of the inner life alone gives a right under- 
standing of its outward manifestations. The monarchs had 
slain the idea of German unity, which the people had con- 
ceived, and struggled to realize; but, like Banquo’s ghost, 
that spirit would not be laid. It reappeared among the 
victors to confuse, trouble, and frighten them,— none more 
than the King of Prussia who ordered, and his brother and 
successor who committed, the fatal deed. The petty princes 
of Germany knew that their days were numbered, whatever . 
might be the future destiny of the more powerful States. 
Austria foresaw that the national idea of unity might become 
a deadly weapon, in the hands of Prussia, against her power, 
even against her very existence in Germany. The King of 
Prussia, with a mind: tortured by the most contradictory 
thoughts and feelings, did not know how to reconcile the 
hereditary aspirations of his house for the supremacy in Ger- 
many with the offended genius of the new era. His position 
was the most perplexed, the most tormented. The House of 
Hapsburg, true to its nature, and believing only in brute force, 
tried the old system of military despotism. The puny tyrants 
of Germany sought protection under the wings of the Aus- 


‘trian double-eagle; but the royal Hohenzollern was well 
21* 
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aware, that either he must renounce the ambitious views of 
his ancestors, and re-descend to the humble station of a 
crowned vassal of the Emperor of Austria, or throw himself 
into the arms of the hated and dreaded spectre of German 
unity, behind which, at no great distance, he perceived the 
sovereignty of the nation. 

The old dynastic policy, with its diplomatic ruses and 
artifices, by which the Houses of Hapsburg and Hohenzollern 
had continued their family feud in the German diet and at 
the courts, was no longer of avail: the war had to be fought 
on national ground. ‘This is the clew to all the events which 
have taken place in Germany since 1849 to this hour. The 
present war of Prussia against Austria is nothing else than 
the inevitable historical junction of the hereditary ambition 
of the Hohenzollern with the power of the national idea. 
Therefore, let no one be astonished or shocked, if to-day he 
sees the same man, who in 1849 was the executioner of the 
German unity, proclaim it as the highest aim of his policy ; 
if he hears him promulgate the law of universal suffrage 
enacted by the dispersed parliament, or call for a new nation- 
al assembly which shall invest him with the dignity of the 
supreme chief of a united Germany. There is a great and 
significant lesson, a most auspicious omen for the future of 
Germany, in this final submission of the proud, royal House 
of Hohenzollern— represented by the most stubborn, the most 
monarchical, of its scions—to the national idea. It is revolu- 
tion; and indeed the present King of Prussia did not’ throw 
himself into the arms of the hated genius of the new era, with- 
out having been fully convinced that it was an absolute 
necessity. Let us rapidly glance at the intervening events. 

Frederic William IV., the brother of the ruling monarch, 
had refused the imperial crown principally because his 
deeply offended romantic royalism could not brook the idea 
of becoming an emperor by the grace of the people. A mem- 
ber of the German Parliament and representative of the Aus- 
trian interest knew him well, when, speaking of the German 
constitution, he said, “I shall try to have it so strongly salted 
with democracy that he never will swallow it.” But the 
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king, having refused the imperial title, longed for the power ; 
and tried to get, at least, a part of it, with the assistance of 
some of his royal brethren. On the 26th of May, 1849, 
he formed with Saxony and Hanover a league, of which he 
should be chief. The sovereigns of the lesser States joined 
that league because they were still afraid of their people, and 
saw no other protector than the King of Prussia, who had 
just ordered his troops to march against the republicans of 
Baden. But the larger States refused to accede; and, as soon 
as Austria was seen to emerge victorious from her struggle 
with Hungary, the petty princes also became less devoted to 
the Prussian scheme. An assembly of representatives of that 
partial union in 1850, and soon afterwards a congress of the 
rulers of the States composing it, failed to give life to an 
organization which had neither the sanction of the people, nor 
the real sympathies of the princes, who now again could rely 
on their old protector. 

The Emperor of Austria was restored to his power by the 
victory of the Prussians over the Hungarians; and now came 
the hour of a terrible punishment for the House of Hohen- 
zollern. Hated by the German people, abandoned by the 
most powerful princes, it stood alone in presence of its old 
enemy. Austria called a congress of the German sovereigns 
to meet at Frankfort. All the kings, and several of the minor 
States, rallied round Austria: Prussia had on her side but a 
few small States. The German Diet, the tool of Austria in 
Germany, was re-established: a conflict between this and 
Prussia arose about the affairs in Electoral Hesse. Bavarians 
and Austrians marched against the Prussians who had occu- 
pied a part of that State. War seems imminent between 
Prussia and Austria, when at the command of the Emperor of 
Russia, Prussia submits. On the 28th of November, 1850, 
the representatives of the King of Prussia receive the orders 
of the Czar, and the Hohenzollern king lies prostrate at the 
feet of the Hapsburg emperor. The humiliation was so great 
that the Count of Brandenburg, an illegitimate offspring of 
the royal house of Hohenzollern, died of a broken heart. 

In the following year, the downfall of Prussia and the tri- 
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umph of Austria were shown to the world by another event. 
Prussia was obliged to march with an Austrian army to the 
subjugation of Schleswig-Holstein, which was surrendered to 
Denmark. Since the Thirty-years’ War, no Austrian army had 
been seen in Northern Germany, which, especially since the 
creation of the Kingdom of Prussia, was considered. a kind of 
domain of that power. Such were the humiliation and the 
punishment of the House of Hohenzollern in 1857, for hav- 
ing refused to unite its destiny with the regenerated Ger- 
many. The world knows that the guilty king died an idiot. 

When he had become incapable of holding the reins of the 
government, his brother, the present king, then regent, found 
Prussia hated in Germany, despised abroad, and ruled by 
a faction composed of narrow-minded nobles and fanatical 
bigots, —a kind of Protestant Jesuits. The immense majority 
of the Prussian people were disgusted with that- meanest of 
all despotisms. As Prince of Prussia, as heir apparent, the 
present king had been himself an object of hatred and fear 
to the ruling faction. For several years he had been living 
in a kind of exile. Cursed by the people in 1848 as the up- 
holder of absolutism, and the instigator of the massacres at 
Berlin in the month of March of that year, he was for a 
while obliged to seek an asylum in England. Now his 
assumption of the government and his first acts were hailed 
as the opening of a newera. This jubilation was the fruit of 
a half-conscious delusion, which filled the minds of both 
leaders and people. The regent, now King William I., would 
have liked to be a gracious master to his people, but would 
not condescend to become a constitutional king, accepting the 
law from the representatives of the nation. He was willing 
to rule according to the constitution, if his interpretation of 
it were acknowledged as the supreme law of the land. At 
his coronation, he solemnly declared that he had received his 
crown from God, and that he would maintain the royal power 
intact. His convictions are military, aristocratic, and mo- 
narchical; his character is marked by an obstinate will and a 
narrow understanding. The Liberals hoped to coax, to cheat 
him into the passive rule of a constitutional monarch. 
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During the Italian war of 1859, the flame of discontent, and 
political and national aspirations, blazed up with new violence 
in Prussia and in the whole of Germany. All over the country 
a national association was formed for the realization of Ger- 
man unity. That association represented especially the intel- 
ligent and wealthy middle classes: the masses approved of 
its aim, but desired more energy of action and fuller profes- 
sion of democratic principles. The government of Prussia, 
then in the hands of the moderate Liberals, favored the gen- 
eral tendency of the National Association, whose majority 
sought a united Germany with the King of Prussia as em- 
peror, and with the exclusion of Austria; while the radical 
party, principally consisting of representatives of the South- 
west, were more or less opposed to the predominance of 
Prussia. Austria, trying to recover herself after the disas- 
trous campaign in Italy, and finding that the idea of German 
unity was the most powerful means of success, endeavored to 
snatch it from the outstretched hands of Prussia. The em- 
peror Francis Joseph called on the German sovereigns to 
convene at Frankfort, where he submitted to them a plan 
for the reconstruction of Germany. The King of Prussia 
refused to take part in the proceedings; declaring that 
the regeneration of Germany could not be undertaken by the 
sovereigns alone, but ought to be the common work of the 
princes, together with a National Parliament. Although this 
important declaration was made by the advice of the Liberal 
ministry, and scarcely expressed the convictions and real 
intentions of the king, it nevertheless proved that the Prus- 
sian monarch had learned to know the spirit and the control- 
ling exigencies of the time. The chief of the Hohenzollern 
understood, that, to defeat the Hapsburg, he now needed more 
than diplomacy or his army; that he had to ally himself with 
the national idea of unity. 

But, in 1860, things had not yet come to their maturity. 
The king’s personal feelings were too much engaged in the 
defence of his absolute monarchical power, against the efforts 
of the people and their leaders, to enact positive constitu- 
tional rights. To accept the lead of the regeneration of Ger- 
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many from the hands of the Liberals, would have obliged 
him to accept also their principles in the government of Prus- 
sia; to become a constitutional ruler at home, in order to 
become Emperor of Germany by the will of the people. 
Against this idea, his Hohenzollern pride 4nd his monarchi- 
cal nature revolted. The conflict between him and his Liberal 
ministers grew more serious, although these men, in their 
condescension, had almost entirely divested themselves of 
their political principles. The Liberals in the House of 
Representatives became impatient; the people bolder, more 
pressing, more radical. A crisis was inevitable. The king 
dismissed the ministry, composed of moderate liberals, and — 
took Bismark. 

And now began a long and violent struggle between the 
royal power and the popular claims. To-day we should fully 
understand the real cause and aim of this combat, even if we 
had not the confessions of the bold and energetic man, whose 
name, admired or hated, will stand on the titlepage of a great 
chapter of German history. 

Bismark undertook to keep the royal power, the majesty 
of the House of Hohenzollern, above the threatening flood of 
democracy: he labored to show to the world the King of 
Prussia surrounded with the laurels of a royal conqueror at 
home, before he should enter the field as a conqueror for the 
agerandizement of Prussian monarchy, and by it of German 
unity. Bismark is the Richelieu of Germany: better would 

it be were he her Cavour. 

Let us succinctly consider the events which preceded and 
prepared the present culmination of Bismark’s policy. When 
he took the direction of affairs, he found the great majority 
of the Prussian people and their representatives firmly re- 
solved not to yield to the king’s pretensions. The contest 
raged about the right of the House of Representatives to 
vote, or to refuse the budget. The king interpreted the con- 
stitution so as to allow.the Government to continue the collec- 
tion of the existing taxes, as long as the Government and the 
legislature had not come to an agreement about a new bud- 
get. Besides the defence of the absolute royal power, there 
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lay at the bottom of this quarrel another question, whose 
real bearings were perhaps unknown to the king himself, until 
Bismark brought them in full light before his eyes. The king 
had in its fullest measure the Hohenzollern passion for a 
strong, well-disciplined, and brilliant army: he believed that 
its efficiency would be increased by keeping the men three 
years, instead of two, in the regular army; and by modifying 
the system of the militia, the essentially democratic part of 
the Prussian military system. He had put his plan into exe- 
cution; and used, without a law, the public treasure to carry 
it out, and to maintain it. Bismark wanted the largest army 
possible for the execution of his plans. The nation and her 
representatives protested against the violation of the consti- 
tution, and fought against the new organization of the army, 
both on political and economical grounds. Bismark treated 
the representatives of the people with the most insulting, 
aristocratic contempt. The House was repeatedly dissolved ; 
and each time the people sent back an increased and more 
incensed majority against the Government. A crisis was 
imminent. A popular revolution was considered impossible 
by the leaders of the Liberal party, who were too timid to 
think of a revolution. The complete abolition of the constitu- 
tion, or at least its radical modification, was quite generally 
expected. The Prussian people groaned under the most 
brutal régime of ministerial tyranny and arrogance. 

The Germans outside of Prussia looked with hatred and 
abomination on her Government; and the idea of accepting 
Prussia as the head of re-organized Germany became loath- 
some to thousands who formerly cherished it, or at least 
accepted it as a rational necessity. 

Such was the situation of Prussia just before the present 
war broke out. Bismark had again dissolved the Chamber, 
and the immense majority of the people pronounced violently 
against him. During all that time, the patriotic speeches 
of the Prussian Liberals in the House of Representatives 
about the unity of Germany were sneered at by Bismark. 
Once only he threw at them these words, “Such questions 
are not solved by speeches, but by steel and blood.” Ridi- 
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culed at that time as the grandiloquent boasting of an unscru- 
pulous and ambitious man, they are known to-day as having 
been the portentous prophecy of future events. 

But the question of German unity entered again the politi- 
cal arena, not as an abstraction, or the theme of eloquent 
speeches, but as the all-overruling fact of the moment; and, 
again, it was in the garb of the Schleswig-Holstein question 
that it made its ominous re-appearance. The enthusiasm of 
the German people for a new war against Denmark was im- 
mense. As in 1848, so now again, the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion rose, as the embodiment of the idea of German unity and 
national sovereignty. Prussia and Austria were both opposed 
to this movement. Prussia, especially, was not inclined to 
allow the minor States to play an important and independent 
part. But, above all, the fear of seeing the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question lead to a successful rising of the people for the 
realization of the ideal of unity frightened Prussia. The king 
and Bismark understood that they had to take hold of that 
movement, or that the monarchital policy of the Hohenzollern 
would be swept away. They frightened Austria into an alli- 
ance, by showing her a German revolution in the distance. 
Austria knew, that, by assisting Prussia in conquering Schles- 
wig-Holstein, she would open to her the road to aggrandize- 
ment in the north: but she could not refuse; for she knew 
Prussia would do the deed alone, and then hold secure pos- 
session of .the coveted provinces. So Austria embarked 
reluctantly with Prussia in the war. Bismark’s policy had 
taken revenge for Prussia’s humiliation at Olmiitz, and ob- 
tained the still greater triumph of having successfully defied 
England, which did not dare to give Denmark the promised 
aid. 

But the wrath of the people against Bismark increased in 
Prussia, not less than in the rest of Germany, for having 
taken this national question out of the nation’s hand, and 
made of it the means of dynastic ambition. Not even victory 
‘abated the anger of the Prussians. But now came the ques- 
tion, What to do with the conquered provinces. The ma- 
jority of the population claimed their legitimate sovereign, the 
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Duke of Augustenburg. The Prussian Government, not yet 
decided to push matters to an extreme, was willing to invest 
this pretendant with the ducal dignity, provided he would 
consent to accept a kind of Prussian sovereignty, — necessary, 
indeed, for giving to Prussia the advantage of the Baltic, and 
_ the possibility of strengthening her military frontiers on the 
north. ‘This claim was legitimate, not only in the interest of 
Prussia, but also Germany. Besides, it would have been 
more than a fault to give to the new duke a position which 
would enable him to become in the north an efficient tool of 
Austria. 

And now the quarrel between Prussia on one side, and 
Austria and the German Diet on the other side, began. The 
majority of the German people, hostile to Bismark’s whole 
policy, and defending the right of the population of Schles- 
wig-Holstein to decide upon their own destiny, pronounced 
in favor of Austria and the Diet. An agreement concluded 
at Gastein in 1864, between Austria and Prussia, postponed 
the explosion of the armed quarrel. The two powers pro- 
visionally divided the booty, Austria taking temporary 
possession of Holstein, and Prussia of Schleswig. But Aus- 
tria, profiting by the hatred of the German people against 
Bismark, especially engendered by his despotism in Prussia, 
played upon the national feelings and democratic convictions : 
she proclaimed that the population of the duchies should have 
the right to choose their own sovereign; that she wanted 
nothing, only opposed the ambitious designs of Prussia; and 
left the decision of the whole question with the German 
Diet. 

This time, war had become inevitable. The old feud be-- 
tween the Hohenzollern and Hapsburg had to be fought out. 
Bismark had long before prepared for this expected crisis. 
He had succeeded in inspiring the old king with his own 
resolute daring; but he and his master now saw Austria sup- 
ported, not only by almost all the German princes, but also 
by the majority of the people. However fully they both may 
have trusted in the bravery and devotedness of their army,. 


they knew that a complete victory, a lasting triumph, could 
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only be attained by the assent of the nation; and they boldly 
pushed aside the resolutions of the Diet by saying, “ We no 
more recognize the authority of an assembly that never was 
any thing else but the baneful representation and perpetua- 
tion of the disruption of Germany.” King William I. and his 
minister Bismark appealed to the nation, and raised ‘the 
banner of German unity, seeing emblazoned on it the magical 
words, In hoc signo vinces. 

Our readers have full knowledge of the short and decisive 
war, and of the complete victory of Prussia. The king now 
declares, in his triumph, that he has not conquered for Prus- 
sia, but for Germany; that he does not intend to impose his 
will upon the German people, but that he shall call on them 
to send representatives to a national assembly whose mission 
it shall be to regenerate Germany. 

And what has the Emperor of Austria done? He has 
spoken of maintaining the glory and power of his empire ; he 
has called upon his own people to come forward for its 
defence; he even throws himself into the arms of the often 
betrayed Hungarians. ? 

To the German nation, the Hapsburg has said nothing; for 
he can and will not provide her what she needs, what she 
claims: but to the Emperor of France he has shown his will | 
ingness to consent to a more dangerous division, to a still 
greater weakening of Germany. 

Let, therefore, the King of Prussia and Bismark keep their 
word; let them throw Austria,.that incubus of Germany, ont 
of “ahs boundaries; let them braaiethe convene a national assem- 
bly, — and the unity and liberty of Germany will have made 
an immense step towards their realization, which will, in the 
course of time, find its true form in a democratic republie. 
To give to Germany this form will be the task of the nation, 
strengthened and developed by a larger, a more vigorous pub 
lic life in a united country. ' 

Germany has to-day to achieve what the Reformation pre- 
vented her from doing. The gap of three centuries must be. 
filled: the unity and power of a long-divided and weakened © 
nation must be restored. If that is done, all the rest will ' 
follow in due time. ; 
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Art. VI.— THE CONDITIONS OF THEOLOGICAL 
PROGRESS. 


Durine the last quarter of a century, dogmatic controversy 
has almost wholly ceased in America. The questions of 
Unity or Trinity, of the essential depravity or rectitude 
of human nature, of salvation by vicarious atonement or 
moral reconciliation, which for the previous five and twenty 
years had occupied the thoughts and pens of our best 
divines, and agitated the whole religious public, have sub- 
sided under the pressure of more serious and fundamental 
inquiries, — questions touching the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the Scriptures, the reality of the supernatural claims 
of Christianity, the possibility of miracles, or of a revelation 
itself, in any ordinary sense of that term. These are not 
sectarian questions, and hardly biblical ones. They fall under 
the heads of historical inquiry, literary criticism, and philo- 
ssophical speculation ; and have found in most churches, and 
among all scholars and thinkers, an earnest and anxious con- 
sideration. In the presence of such radical investigations, 
all purely dogmatic disputes have lost consequence, and 
ceased to command discussion, except in very inferior 
quarters. 

' Even before faith in the verbal and plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures had been seriously shaken, the textual form 
of controversy which prevailed was a delusive expression of 
the actual grounds on which theological opinions rested. 
Men’s doubts of the Trinity, of the corruption of human 
hature, of a vicarious atonement, of the eternity of future 
punishment, did not arise from a study of the New Testa- 
‘ment; nor were they to be removed by any amount of 
' Scriptural evidence in their favor. Faith in these dogmas 
‘had not originated in the letter of Scripture. Schemes 
_ of divinity, shaped by ingenious and powerful ecclesiastics 
and doctors of the church in times when faith was deemed a 
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matter of assent to verbal propositions, and when the Church 
claimed and was allowed the right to settle and enforce its 
own creed, had established the theology of Christendom 
before the Scriptures were in the hands of the people, and 
when the Bible had little influence compared with the 
authority of the Church, even with the theologians and doc- 
‘tors of the day. It was not false doctrine, but abuse of 
ecclesiastical power and corruption of morals, that drove the 
early reformers out of the Catholic Church; and they had no 
weapon, in their apostasy, with which to combat the infalli- 
bility of the Church, but the assumed infallibility of the 
Scriptures. The new opinions they asserted were not de- 
rived from the Scriptures, but from the rising spirit of the 
age. But they dared not acknowledge the source of their 
illumination, even if they knew it. They must needs find 
authority, both for what portion of the old creed they 
brought over, and the new glosses they put upon it, in the 
only testimony which their enemies dared not to disparage, 
— the Sacred Scriptures. And so they founded the Bibliolatry 
which for ages narrowed Protestantism, and handed down to 
their descendants a wretched literalism and habit of textual 
argumentation, which had not even the merit of being the 
source of the opinions which it was called on to defend and 
maintain. In the new reformation of the nineteenth century, 
the same process was repeated. The progressive party 
caught its spirit and new views from the common light of 
day, from the increasing intelligence and freedom, the scien- 
tific and literary culture of the age. But its champions 
justified their innovations out of the Scriptures, not because 
they learned them there, or held them by leave of the Bible, 
but because their enemies acknowledged this authority, and 
it was the only ground common to them both. 

The effect of the graver and more radical religious discus- 
sions of the last quarter of a century has been to leave the 
disputed topics of the previous generation to the settlement 
of time, experience, and moral gravitation. All that scrip- 
tural argumentation could do for or against the theology of 
the last three centuries, was done by the last generation ; 
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all that could be done by general reasoning from the 
philosophy of the human mind, the light of science, and 
the analogies of nature, or from the testimonies of reason 
and natural conscience, has been done by the present 
generation. It remained only to wait, after the exhaustion 
of ammunition on both sides, until the smoke of the battle 
had: blown away, and the night of common weariness of the 
conflict had passed, to see what the effect of the struggle 
had been, how the fight had gone, and which of the combat- 
ants was left in a position of strength and triumph. 
Meanwhile, the honest fear of the effect of free inquiry 
upon practical piety has been slowly abating under the light 
of experience. The natural apprehension that a loosening of 
dogmatic opinions, and a radical change of creed, could work 
injuriously upon the spirit of reverence, softening the senti- 
ment of holy fear and the conscience of duty, has largely 
given way before the evidence of facts. The decay of an 
implicit faith has not been accompanied by the crumbling of 
morals, or the downfall of religious institutions. The influ- 
ence of the ministry has changed its form, but not lessened 
its sum. Religious manifestations have altered, but the reli- 
gicus spirit has continued equally operative. Relative to 
population and wealth, more money is expended in the sup- 
port of public worship now, in communities where the freest 
inquiry prevails, than was spent there in the paimiest days 
of an undoubting uniformity of creed; and none but the 
prejudiced will deny, that, in a truly reverent spirit and a 
righteous behavior, those neighborhoods furthest removed in 
their opinions from the orthodoxy of the Reformation are at 
least as exemplary as those communities where the old creeds 
still have undivided sway. It begins to appear to all clear- 
sighted men, that Christianity owes its power and its value 
to something which cannot be expressed in verbal propo- 
sitions, which is not contained in any credal statement, 
or denied in any intellectual dissent; that its life is not 
identified with the formularies which successive ages have 
made concerning it; and that the hereditary and fixed attach- 
ment of modern civilization to it is independent of the 
22 
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reasons usually given for it. Whatever critical or scholastic 
views of the New Testament may prevail, the book itself is 
more generally if not so exclusively read, and more intelli- 
gently and efficiently revered with every age. Whatever 
notions of Christ’s nature and offices may be taken up, his 
practical influence over men’s hearts and lives steadily grows. 
It increases with those who cling to the old notions; it in- 
creases with those who abandon them, and fly to new ones. 
In short, the state of dogmatic theology gives no idea of the 
state of practical religion. 

But here arises a new question. If the connection 
between theological opinion and a vital Christian faith is so 
slight, if men may be good Christians with any theory 
of Christianity, and if the power and influence of the gospel 
continues secure and increasing amid all the changes of dog- 
matic opinion, it may fitly be asked, why any anxiety about 
theological progress should occupy our hearts, and employ 
our studies. Let us candidly consider this point. 

_We have assumed that the devout spirit and the practical 
Christian faith and life are independent of the dogmatic 
creed of ages and sects, that genuine piety and active philan- 
thropy are as often associated with one creed as another, and 
that the spirit and influence of the gospel are separable from 
the articles of faith and modes of worship adopted by differ- 
ent ages. But it is clear that this is a very different asser- 
tion from one which should affirm that all creeds are equally 
in place, equally credible, equally effective at all times and 
under all circumstances ; or that individuals, communities, or 
eras may interchange creeds with each other to their mutual 
advantage. The account which men give of religion and of 
Christianity is drawn from, and is in the measure of, their 
general intelligence and illumination ; the influence of reli- 
gion is not due to men’s intelligence, but to their spiritual 
affections, and pious or moral susceptibilities. These sensi- 
bilities, it is true, affect their intelligence more directly than 
their intelligence affects their sensibilities; but they con- 
tinually re-act upon each other, and, while emotion commonly 
rules reason in the individual, reason rules emotion in the 
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race. It is not men’s views of religion, but religion itself, 
that moves their hearts and animates their lives. The theory 
of the power is not the power itself, any more than the tides 
are the consequences of our tidal philosophies. But while 
the sunshine of the Ptolemaic theory, and the sunshine of the 
Newtonian philosophy, ripens the corn in the same way, we 
cannot ask the farmer on the Hudson or the Thames to take 
back the astronomic notions of the ancient husbandman on 
the Nile. It would not injure his corn, but it would violate 
his understanding. 

There is a steady and irresistible tendency to coherency 
of views and unity of conception in the human mind; and 
although religious opinions are the last to move, and the 
slowest to adjust themselves to the other convictions and 
experiences of any era or any individual, yet they are indis- 
solubly held under the common necessity of harmonizing 
themselves with the general contents of the understanding. 
Theology may be said to have more specific gravity than any 
other subject of human interest. Religious convictions and 
usages are always furthest behind the times; older-fashioned 
than any other portion of the furniture of the mind. And 
this from the best and most dignified reasons. The most 
venerable person in every assembly is the last whom the 
company will consent to see unseated. In proportion as 
things are precious and sacred, we keep them out of the light, 
and free from rough handling. Religion, enshrined in its own 
holiness, resists the examination of the critical faculties, as 
an anointed king refuses arrest or question. The pious 
instincts respect the self-reverence that checks familiar 
approach; and it is only after a thousand apologies, that, 
yielding to the necessities of the case, reason finally makes 
bold to open the cell where faith is on her knees, to inform 
her that the house is on fire, that the flames are rapidly 
approaching her sanctuary, and that she must die or open 
her eyes, and change her attitude and place. Who has not 
watched the tender respect with which some ancient grave- 
yard, originally suitably placed on the outskirts of a young 
town, but now, by the unexpected growth of the place, 
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brought within the very heart of a great city, is treated by 
a community whose business convenience and domestic com- 
fort, nay, whose public health and prosperity, are every day 
vexed and impaired by its vicinity? There lie the ashes of 
revered founders and benefactors ; there cluster sad and tender 
memories of early days! When some new-comer first dares 
to hint, that the graveyard ought to be closed against new 
interments, he is regarded with horror as a heartless utilita- 
rian. When, later, some of the young men begin to suggest 
its removal, a cry of sacrilege goes up from the elders 
in every street. When, at last, the city council officially 
decrees, that the public health and convenience imperatively 
demand its early obliteration, a storm of opposition is raised, 
and public discussion only slowly prepares for what every 
student of civilization must have known from the start, was 
the predestined result. The tenderest and most sacred pre- 
judices inevitably give way, in the end, to the steady 
pressure of reason and interest. The graveyard is moved; 
and the next generation wonders what short-sightedness 
_ originally placed it where it was, and what folly detained it 
there; the following generation forgets that it was ever 
there; the next disputes the tradition that assigns it such a 
place. 

This vis inertie in religion is far from being a misfortune. 
It is a genuine and well-founded respect for the essential 
stability of Christian truth, which discredits and resists easy 
and rapid changes, even in its external forms. It is not 
seemly that political constitutions should change with the 
seasons, or ecclesiastical creeds with the fashions. Age is as 
essential to the good and potent influence of opinions and 
usages as to the flavor of wines or the value of proverbs. 
There must be a very considerable incompatibility between 
the religious creed of an era, and its living experiences, 
before there is sufficient reason for disputing or abandoning 
the old formulas of faith, and hunting up new ones. The 
old, with all their defects, have charms and uses which 
the new, with all their improvements, will not acquire for a 
century. Like an ancestral house, built for other genera- 
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tions, inconvenient and ugly, too large in some respects and 
too small in others, full of dark closets and mysterious pas- 
sages, but rich in associations, surrounded with majestic trees 
and beautiful for situation, occupying grounds which could 
not now be purchased for money, and covering a space it 
would be preposterous to monopolize for private purposes, 
how long must pecuniary interest, personal convenience, and 
public necessity protest, before any family of dignity 
and worth will yield up the decaying, comfortless, and 
expensive mansion, built by honored ancestors, for the finest 
and most convenient residence which modern skill can devise ? 

It is a wise provision of our nature, that religion, and every 
thing connected with it, shrinks from change and abhors 
novelty. Real progress is impossible without some resist- 
ance. It is the friction between the wheel and the rail that 
gives the locomotion its power of traction. Oil the track, 
and the wheels slip, and refuse'to draw. Take away man’s 
love for the customary, his respect for the established, and 
his veneration for the past, and you take out of his composi- 
tion all the cohesive qualities that make him capable of being 
slowly reshaped in the image of the future. If the religious 
spirit were not powerful enough to secrete an enamel around 
the soft substance of its convictions, they would never serve 
to masticate the tough nutriment of life. When these con- 
victions have decayed, and must be drawn out of the soul, 
let us not wonder, when we think of the service to which 
they were adapted, what length of root they possess, how 
hard their shell, nor how painful and reluctant their removal. 

Theology has no provision for its own change, never moves 
of its own motion, nor without resistance and pain; and owes 
all its alterations and improvement to causes external to 
itself. And this is no misfortune, but a great boon. Make 
the religious convictions and emotions as enterprising and 
curious as the intellectual powers, as fond of variety as the 
fancy, as bold-winged as the imagination, and man would 
become like the water-lily broken from its root, floating in a 
fickle element, reflecting every change in the sky, and with 
its only fixture to the solid earth torn away, — itself a drift, 
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@ noisome rotting pulp. All habit has a conservative bless. 
ing, but the religious habit is the conserving essence of 
society and humanity. Theology advances only by indirect 
yet compulsory sympathy with other sciences. It holds out 
against their innovations, is easily alarmed at their fresh 
suggestions, and does what it can to preserve the old ways 
of thinking on all subjects. Lethargic, and slow of motion, 
it instinctively dreads all agitations and changes in other 
departments of human experience: it would hush discovery, 
and postpone investigation. But this is all done in the 
secret consciousness, that truth is so united, and of one piece, 
that no real change can occur in any part of her kingdom, 
without not only threatening, but affecting, the condition of 
all the rest. Theology instinctively feels, that, when all the 
other feet have been lifted in the many-footed soul, her slow, 
reluctant foot must lift also, and move with the others; and 
as it is her function not to move, but to rest, she is wise 
in her attempted pacification of motion in the other limbs of 
the mind. Yet, spite of all her moderating skill, the more 
active and enterprising faculties in humanity are always 
breaking bounds, advancing their explorations, acquainting 
_ themselves with truth and discarding error, taking up new 
positions and abandoning old ones. Intending no disloyalty to 
the religious ideas in which he has been educated, the student 
pressing eagerly on in science, logic, and the lessons of 
history or philosophy, finds himself daily giving up some 
prejudice, correcting some false impression, dispersing some 
mist of ignorance. Light steadily grows sweeter and more 
precious. Timidly but irresistibly he admits the natural 
light into the outer chambers of his mind, from which, 
indeed, it is hard to keep it out. But into the inner rooms, 
lighted only by artificial light, he advances more cautiously 
and with greater reserve; turning on the costly illumination, 
not without some sense of its price. The last apartment he 
is disposed to enter is the sacred recess in which his heritage 
of religious convictions is kept, in the holy darkness that pro- 
tects them from careless handling or vulgar eyes. But, when 
all the rest of the mansion is blazing with light, a single 
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dark room cannot much longer be preserved. Light will find 
its way in through the keyhole and chinks of the doors; and 
finally the door will be opened, the cobwebs and dust cleared 
away, and the contents examined, — perhaps, with all the more 
curiosity, from the long seclusion in which they have slept. 
Then comes a discovery, painful and reluctant, but inevitable 
and effective, a discovery that religious ‘opinions are like 
all others, fallible and subject to change,— things over which 
reason and experience must exercise their influence; and 
when, in the heat and pain of this discovery, religious 
opinions and conviction are brought into the full light of the 
cognate truths and the general knowledge which have been 
long accumulating in the mind, that which hitherto refused 
to move at all is apt to move with violence, like a spring 
broken suddenly from its confinement, and, at any rate, 
there is pretty certain to be a complete adjustment of reli- 
gious views and feelings to the other views and feelings of 
the inquirer. And what is thus true of individuals is true 
of communities and eras. 

The slow but inevitable adjustment of theology to scien- 
tific, economic, philosophical, and practical experience may be 
compared to the final subjection of the snows in the moun- 
tain-tops to the summer’s gentle sway. The first greenness 
of the valleys in spring brings only a new hardness to the 
drifts on the rocky summits. While the brown pastures put 
forth smiling verdure, the snows above turn into ice, and 
seem only more obstinately wintry. But, all the while, the 
snow-drifts shrink, and the plains below draw moisture 
and life from their spotless and resistful bosoms. Week by 
week, the greenness creeps higher up, and the-white wreaths 
grow narrower and narrower in their domain. At last, some 
warm June rain conquers ina day their impotent yet obsti- 
nate resistance, and the summer sits triumphant on the 
loftiest peak of the mountain range. So, finally, reason 
reigns even in theology, but only after she has taken full 
possession of every lower province of the mind and heart. 

The natural tendency to stagnation in religious opinions 
ought to give the world more confidence in their motion, 
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when, in spite of their native vis inertie, they begin to stir. 
Be sure they have not started from their fond foundations, 
without urgent necessity! It is no mere love of change 
or restlessness of temper that impels theological revolts or 
ecclesiastical revolutions. When England, under the lead of 
Latimer and Cranmer, broke with the Roman See and the 
old Catholic faith, that for a thousand years had dominated 
the mind and usages of the civilized world, and nowhere 
found more devoted adherents than in the English realm, a 
hundred years of conscious discontent, of wounded political 
pride, of grievous tyranny and oppression, had failed to wean 
the people, as a whole, from the Papacy, and the creed which 
had identified themselves with all their glorious history, their. 
ancestral pride, and the cathedrals and abbeys where 
their sainted dead slept in consecrated ground. Wickliffe 
and his brave compeers, who had nobly begun the Reforma- 
tion, and the whole Lollard race, the flower of the time, had 
been plucked up like the tares from which they derived their 
name, and flung out to rot. The English Reformation had 
started a century before its time, and been brought seemingly 
to a disastrous close. The Roman See, openly threatened, 
and temporarily loosened in its hold on England, had recov- 
ered its grasp, and, for a time, held the impetuous Henry 
VIII. in its shadowy hands with a grip no iron fingers could 
have equalled. Who that studies the life of Sir Thomas More, 
and finds that perfect gentleman and elegant scholar, that 
lofty-minded and true-hearted man, turning from the sweet 
fancies and broad thoughts of the Utopia to order saintly 
heretics from the Roman creed to the stake, can fail to appre- 
ciate the tremendous power of long-established religious 
opinions over even the most enlightened and unprejudiced 
minds, much more over the average understanding and com- 
mon feeling of the time? But nothing could stop, however 
seriously it might retard, the progress of religious opinion in 
England. What mattered it that Tyndal’s Testaments were 
burnt by the cord in St. Paul’s, in the presence of thirty 
bishops and mitred abbots, with Cardinal Wolsey presiding 
over the auto da fe? What mattered it that under royal 
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endorsements, the whole English Hierarchy, with all its 
thousand bedesmen, were ransacking the closets, and running 
swords and pikes through the beds, of suspected houses, in 
bloody search of humble students of God’s Word, and the 
accursed pages of English translations of the Bible, now 
so piously scattered through all her cottages and hamlets? 
What mattered it that Smithfield smoked with the charred 
flesh of England’s noblest sons, daring the fiery flame rather 
than the tortures of offended conscience? The morning sun 
of a purer truth had caught a few tall summits in England; 
and, painful as the effect of the rising day was on eyes 
accustomed only to the dim religious light of that super- 
stitious epoch, the full noon could not be put back. The 
Reformation was not welcomed; but it came, unbidden and 
unblest, because the human mind, by its essential laws, 
could not refuse or deny the mission of the light, however 
painful its disclosures, however terrible its first effects on 
those who had been hugging, as living realities, what its 
illumination showed to be dangerous delusions and worthless 
idols. 

The world has heard much from religious quarters — 
though happily it hears less and less every day —of the 
-pride of reason and its presumptuous fruits. How much 
more justly might the religious pioneers, and reformers of 
the world and the church, complain of the terrible sacrifices 
which reason has driven them to endure, of the humiliations 
it has called them to suffer, of the martyrdoms and abnega- 
tions of self to which it has led their reluctant hearts, their 
rebellious blood, their instincts of safety and preferment ! 
When has reason lent itself to human pride in matters of 
religious opinion? When has the vanity of new discovery, 
the jealous eagerness of leadership, the love of eccentricity, 
lured men to announce and stand by the fresh convictions 
which a wider vision, a deeper insight, had brought home to | 
their hearts? What honors and rewards have waited on the 
heralds of new truth since Christ died on Calvary? It is 
not reason that is proud, but passion, prejudice, and power. / 


The pride of reason is a misnomer. Reason, meek daughter 
VOL. LXXX.—NEW SERIES, VOL. IJ. NOI. , 28 
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of God, has, since the world began, been clothed in sack- 
cloth, and drunk blood and tears for her familiar food. 
Solitary, forsaken, dreaded, feared, she has never knocked at 
a single door without terrifying the owner, and provoking 
him to drive the dangerous visitor from his threshold. To let 
her in has been to risk life, ease, and property; and noth- 
ing but the divine authority in her voice, the holy sadness in 
her eye, has overcome the instinctive terror and inhospitality 
that have, in all but the rarest cases, prevailed to deny her 
entrance and residence. Ah! let us, as we recall the noble 
army of confessors and martyrs, who for the sake of con- 
science, which is reason’s baptismal name, have counted 
the world well lost, and ease and possessions, reputation 
and life, not dear to them, bless God for the humility which 
has clothed itself in light; and, rebuking the pride and power 
of the world, has exalted the knowledge and the love of 
truth, and the glory and grace of God, by bravely publishing 
the unwelcome but renewing tidings of a purer gospel. 

The progress of Liberal Christianity in America has illus- 
trated the characteristic tardiness and inertness of religious 
ideas. It was a half-century after Anti-Trinitarian and Ar- 
minian notions had, by their intrinsic, self-recommending 
character, established themselves in the minds of the leading 
ministers and laymen of New England, before they found 
distinct expression, or took ecclesiastical shape. It would 
be too much to say that the new views were ever welcomed. 
They were rather suffered than enjoyed. They came in the 
natural course of intellectual progress, as a consequence of 
advancing ideas in politics, science, and literature: but there 
never was a time when their profession was not a sacrifice ; 
when ease, popularity, political station, business success, 
professional preferment, were not on the side of what has 
always remained the popular creed. At this very hour, a 
man shaping his religious profession to his political ambition, 
or his love of wealth and power, would be careful to identify 
himself with any theological opinions or Christian denomina- 
tion sooner than with the Liberal Christianity of the time. 
To say that orthodoxy still means Trinitarianism in some of 
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its various ecclesiastical forms, is to state the whole truth in 
aword. It never was, it is not now, it never can be, for any- 
body’s worldly interest, or personal ease and advancement, to 
be heterodox. Why should a man, in haste to get on in the 
world, stem the tide, when he can have it with him? What 
political honors, what professional constituency, what busi- 
ness patronage, has a religious minority to bestow? Why 
join the reformers in religion any more than in philanthropy 
and politics, with the hope of making any thing by it? 
Those who have had the largest experience of American 
society, the closest contact with all its various sections and 
classes, know best the social and economical difficulties with 
which Liberal Christian opinions have to contend in the 
.country at large. To make Boston or Massachusetts the 
test of the general popularity of these views, or the practical 
expense of holding them, would be as great a mistake as to 
pronounce ice and codfish and hay the characteristic pro- 
ducts of the United States of America. There is no great 
city, after Boston, where Liberal Christians possess any con- 
trolling social power; where their clergy, as such, enjoy 
public confidence and respect; or where any great weight of 
professional worth and ability hangs in their scale. It is 
politic anywhere out of Boston to turn a cold shoulder, to 
cast an averted eye, upon a Liberal Christian. It requires 
courage yet for women of that faith to carry their opinions 
openly into society. They find themselves still more or less 
marked for avoidance. Ambitious parents sometimes leave 
the liberal fold with the thought of giving their sons better 
chances in business, their daughters better prospects in 
marriage. There is little to be complained of in this state of 
things. It is natural, pardonable, and instructive. But it 
proves one thing of great importance: worldliness, selfish 
prudence, easy-going, indulgent time-serving, are not the 
cause nor the accompaniments of Liberal Christianity. It is 
not popularity nor custom nor profit nor contagion that 
makes Liberal Christians. The tide is against them; the 
usage is against them; the world is against them; the preju- 
dices, religious affections, and precedents of the country, are 
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against them. They are a small minority, who have been 
forced by conscience and culture to take the ground they 
occupy. They believe it to be holy ground; high ground, 
commanding the theological territory all about; ground 
which is impregnable: but it is only their most unselfish 
and impersonal feelings and convictions that hold them to it; 
only the faith that God has placed them there to defend it, 
and to advance and stretch its lines, that in this generation 
keeps them firm to their unpopular, untempting, and arduous 
position. It has its glorious and satisfying rewards, but they 
are not of this world. 

Meanwhile there is no more doubt of the final victory of 
Liberal Christianity in its characteristic ideas, over what is 
called orthodoxy, than of the triumph of democratic princi- 
plés over the imperialism and aristocratic usages of European 
kingdoms. The only question about either is, when and 
how. Present unpopularity, or direct antagonism to pre- 
vailing sentiment, can make no permanent resistance to that 
which corresponds to the essential wants of human nature. 
Who doubts the final adoption of the decimal system, or the 
universal agreement of nations in a common scheme of 
weights and measures, because the prejudices and usages 
of the masses in all countries are so obstinately fixed in 
attachment to their present, inconvenient, local tables? Yet 
who is disposed to wait upon the mere gravitation of events, 
and allow ages of passive acquiescence in what is known to 
be imperfect, to pass by, in the calm confidence, that, in the 
fulness of time, what is perfect will come in? The’ gener- 
ous minds and lofty hearts of this generation, when compe- * 
tent scholarship and mental grasp assist them, are, it might 
almost be said, universally in the mood, and under the 
dominion, of the new theology. History is being re-written 
in our generation under the inspiration of Liberal Chris- 
tianity. The mental philosophy of the age is the most 
dreaded enemy of orthodoxy. Poetry, literature, politics, 
are all at odds with the old theology. Scholarly or philo- 
sophical efforts to defend its theory have almost ceased. 
The policy of the great churches, who with hereditary 
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prestige still hold the popular ground, is to maintain their 
influence by quiet strategy and address, by active earnest- 
ness and practical service, based on the great undisputed 
principles of Christianity, the same principles which Liberal 
Christianity itself employs. It is not dogmatic truth which 
now anywhere triumphs in the progress of sects. Methods, 
not principles; tactics, not ideas; activity, not dogma, carry 
forward the growing sects of this country. To take for 
granted what it is considered desirable should be believed, 
to trust to the prejudices which will long uphold effete 
opinions, if only no effort is made to prove them, — this is 
the wise instinct of the leaders of orthodoxy, who are con- 
tent, if only their dogmatic system is not denied, without any 
longer aspiring to have it distinctly believed. 

The Christian sect, which, more than any other, has up to 
this time deserved to be called the National Church of Amer- 
ica, —the Methodist, — has owed its vast success in our 
country to the free channel it opened to the religious. emo- 
tions of a Christian people, to its tolerant Arminianism, its 
essential indifference to dogma when set beside religious 
experience, and, finally, to its admirable administrative skill, 
in which breadth of plan is united with minuteness of detail ; 
and ends and aims, thoughts and emotions, are carefully 
coupled with persons and rules. Adopting the experience of 
the Romish Church in its general and special superintendence 
of the people’s hearts and lives, the Methodists have saturated 
large masses of this country with their influence. The enter- 
prise of the boldest pioneers has not outstripped that of their 
missionaries. The stumps of: the frontier, yet green and 
bleeding, have been their pulpits; and the backwoodman’s 
axe has hushed its rhythmic blows to listen to their fervid 
hymns.. Washed on the waves of emigration, which have at 
length reached the farthest West, the Methodists have been 
the cotemporaries of the settlers, and founders of our whole 
Middle-State, Southern, and trans-Mississippi civilization. 
They are part and parcel of the communities with which they 
have grown up from the very root. And their influence, 


without being characterized by intellectual breath, has as 
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little been demeaned by dogmatic narrowness. It has been 
an influence, sweet, tender, and comforting; suited to a peo- 
ple for whom domestic and social joys were few, and who 
suffered from the monotony of steady, though hopeful toil. 
Social and domestic‘in its own spirit and methods, it has sup- 
plemented the very deficiencies of the young civilization it 
nursed. Emotional, ardent, imaginative, and sensuous, it has 
stood in placé of amusements, of luxuries, of books, and of 
secular society to its membership. More than any American 
Church, it has been the Church of the first hundred years of 
our national life. Its centenary, proud and happy as it was, 
gave only a feeble indication of the gratitude, wonder, and 
praise with which, centuries hence, the philosopher and Chris- 
tian student of American civilization will dwell on the enthu- 
siastic, simple-hearted, and devoted services of a Church 
which will date its golden age far behind it, but will be hon- 
ored and remembered for ever. 

Methodism, from its exquisite fitness to the century to 
which it ministered so beautifully, has discharged its best 
function, and is predestined to a relative decay; not rapid 
and marked, but sure, and already begun. And all its remain- 
ing influence, like much of its past influence, indeed, will tell 
in the direction of free dogmatic thought, —hitherto only pas- 
sively promoted by it, henceforth to be actively encouraged. 
The other Orthodox bodies, Presbyterian, Baptist, Dutch 
Reformed, Congregational, powerful and useful as they are, 
have nothing distinctive about them to hold or satisfy the 
tentative and seeking spirit of the time. Never more earnest, 
active, and devoted than now; never so ready to spend money 
and time upon the promotion of their own denominational 
growth and usefulness; perhaps never managed by abler 
and astuter men,—they have a hopeless conflict with the 
ebbing faith, the wearying interest, of a public, which, in the 
atmosphere of the nineteenth century, in the growth of 
wealth and personal liberty, in the diffusion of ideas, and the 
spread of scientific light, finds a secret repugnance, a growing 
protest to the underlying ideas on which they are built. Cau- 
tious, prudent, accommodating, as the churches that represent 
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historically the dogmatic orthodoxy of the last three centuries 
may be, and as they certainly are, they cannot escape the 
force and flavor of their own antecedents. They have an 
hereditary taint of Calvinism which breaks out in the most 
careful constitutions. They cannot free themselves wholly of 
the temper which originally was content to believe in the 
eternal torments of lost millions of their fellow-creatures. The 
rising instincts of humanity have a grudge against them, — 
not for what they are, but for what they have been. As they 
cannot punish those who burned Servetus, they will punish 
their heirs, let them be as mild-mannered as they may. There 
is, in our poor judgment, no long future for any of the now- 
strong and triumphant sects of dogmatic orthodoxy. They 
are living and flourishing from roots that have ceased to grow, 
and are beginning to rot; and the unchurched millions of 
America sufficiently exhibit the fact, that the rank intelligence 
and emancipated thoughts and aspirations of half our entire 
population, now either hostile or indifferent to all religion, 
needs a wholly new reading of Christianity, and a wholly 
fresh form of worship, if it is ever to be recalled to the altars 
of the Christian religion. 

But there is meanwhile, it seems to us, a provisional future 
for one, and the rising sect, within the orthodox pale of Ameri- 
can Churches,—the Episcopal Church. Not, indeed, among 
the unchurched half of our population, which has quarrelled 
with all Christian authority and ideas, but with the crum- 
bling sects and disintegrating bodies of the church-going and 
religiously-inclined half of our American population. The 
English Episcopal Church was never a dogmatic body. It 
retained its Catholic theology and symbolism long after it 
abandoned its connection with the Roman See, and has always 
kept something of the breadth and sweetness, the pictorial and 
sensuous qualities, which, in spite of all its intellectual and 
moral defects, made the Roman Church for fifteen hundred 
years the most useful and the most triumphant instrument of 
reverence and humanity the world ever saw. A narrow form 
of Protestantism, sharp as a sword and as thin, was indispen- 
sably necessary to the aggressive and defensive offices of the 
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Reformation upon the continent of Catholic Europe. Eng- 
land, islanded within her four seas, and guarded by her wood- 
en walls, had no need to beat her plough-shares into spears 
and pikes when she took on her reformed faith; and she 
became the natural heir of what was humane, genial, imagina- 
tive, and symbolic in the old Church. Dogmatic intellectual- 
ism never absorbed into itself the whole instinctive, affectional 
nature of merry England’s burly, brave, and honest heart, 
as it did the heart of Germany and France. The Christian 
faith has therefore preserved, amid the laxities and even the 
ignorances of so many of the clergy and the people of Eng- 
land, a genial breadth and sweetness, which, while it has cor- 
dially dreaded intellectual innovations, has still more cordially 
resisted intellectual formulas and a propositional piety. The 
very sluggishness of the critical faculty in the English Church 
has left it free and open to the practical spirit of the succes- 
sive eras of her life. A toleration, not explicit and formal, 
but tacit and understood, has kept within her generous pale 
much of the best blood and culture and enlightenment of Old 
England, and made her Church, at all times, the ornament and 
strength of the nation. There is more hope, at this moment, 
of a union of the freest thought and most advanced culture 
of the nineteenth century, with a religious culture and estab- 
lishment having the fragrance and prestige of the whole 
Christian past, in the English Church, than in any Church 
in Christendom. 

The Episcopal Church in America is the child of the Eng- 
lish Church, and follows its mother’s ways, haud passibus 
@quis, but steadily and inevitably. Proud and happy in its 
parentage, its younger clergy see their only hope of a great 
future in copying the policy of their sacred mother. There 
has always been, therefore, an unacid, if not a sweet, savour 
in the American Episcopal Church, which has drawn the in- 
stinctive opposers of polemical controversy, dogmatic narrow 
ness, and acrid piety, into its ranks. It has been the safety- 
valve of orthodoxy. Those who could not bear the oppressive 
dogmatism of the Calvinistic Churches, but who loved the old 
credal symbols in a quiet way, have sought the shelter of the 
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Episcopal Church. Those disgusted with the personal ob- 
trusiveness and raw individuality met in the churches where 
not only the sermon but the prayers were at the mercy of the 
ministers’ caprice or want of taste, have flown to the protec- 
tion of the Prayer-book and Liturgy. Those disgusted with 
the bald and Puritanic character of the forms of worship, the 
ugly meeting-houses, and secular costumes, of the dogmatic 
sects, have sought relief in the richer and esthetic worship 
of the Episcopal Church. Above all, in the decay of theolo- 
gies, a church which presents a palpable, visible body, with- 
out an avowed or formal opposition to or denial of the creed 
of the past, has an immense advantage over all others. Pend- 
ing the rise of the courage and insight which are finally to 
assert the distinct ideas of a new theology, matching modern 
experience, and in logical coherency with the opinions now 
entertained on all other subjects,— ideas which, when ani- 
mated with the earnestness and vigor that must presently 
possess them, will clothe themselves with a new cultus, 
and produce an external body of their own, — pending this 
mighty and inevitable movement of the religious sentiment, 
a Church like the Episcopal holds a provisional position of 
great importance and of growing strength. As all roads 
once led to Rome, all dissatisfactions with orthodoxy, not 
radical and dogmatic in their character, now lead to the 
Episcopal Church. Moderate, respectable, dignified, orderly, 
having the charm of age and the habit of toleration, present- 
ing in its forms a convenient handle for the feebleness of a 
debilitated public faith, concrete and compendious in its 
written rules and methods, serious and impersonal in its ad- 
ministration, with little room for the offensive play of eccen- 
tric or exceptional priests, incapable of the enthusiasm of 
a perilous sympathy with social or political reforms, dull 
and calm in the wildest storms of public agitation, — the 
Episcopal Church represents the sea-wall of American Ortho- 
doxy, heavy and insensible enough to ideas to stand unmoved 
on the very verge of the intellectual storm of Liberalism, and 
sheltering behind it the barks that, weary of battling with the 
waves and conscious of the fragility of their timbers, are con- 
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tent to lie in harbor, their flags flying, and their hulls well- 
painted ; but empty of cargo, and never again to venture into 
the open sea. 

It is upon the Episcopal Church that the instincts of self- 
preservation in American Orthodoxy are now rallying. Its 
vis inertie is its great recommendation. It furnishes a reli- 
gious shelter for the homeless, whose culture, refinement, and 
love of peace have slowly separated them from the Puritanic 
sects. The growing wealth, luxury, and esthetic tastes of 
the nation are all favoring its cause. The studied mediocrity 
of its pulpit prevents ideas from affronting or overshadowing 
religious sentiments. Piety of that mild sort which the pros- 
perous and refined enjoy as the sweetest luxury of life, finds 
its only retreat in its graceful’ and quiet aisles. The restless 
spirit of American life re-acts in the middle-aged and the 
successful in favor of a religion of repose. The absence of 
authority, stability, and form in our social and political con- 
dition, provokes our appetite for some measure of fixity, 
authority, and form in religion. The same temper, which has 
driven bolder and less balanced hearts out of Protestantism 
into the Catholic Church, impels the less enterprising and 
less emotional into the Episcopal Church. It is the wet dock 
of our transitional religious era, where, laid up in ordinary, the 
fleets of all the orthodox sects are slowly gathering to await 
new orders, costly repairs, or final condemnation. 

It is in no spirit of discontent, of censure, or of malice, 
that we see and describe the character and prospects of the 
American Episcopal Church. We regard with a genuine 
sympathy and admiration the service which this Church, once 
so unpopular, un-American, and unthrifty, is now performing 
in our country. It does not yet seem to us sufficiently awake 
to its own opportunities, nor duly active in the field that opens 
so widely before it. All its conquests are in the final interest 
of the coming Church. It is the predestined locum tenens of 
the future American cultus, and for a half century perhaps is 
most likely to profit and grow by the decay of other sects, and 
the suspended animation of theological ideas. May it have 
grace and strength and wisdom to render such substantial 
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service as is possible to a generation that for forty years 
erects its tabernacles in the desert, before it builds its temple 
in the promised land ! 

Despite the inactive but wide-spread infidelity of the times, 
these things are no longer uncertain to some thoughtful and 
comprehensive thinkers, having the grace of the gospel in 
their hearts,—that Christianity is the universal religion; that 
its essential life is independent of the cultus and creed that 
in successive eras present it to the intellect and to the uses 
of Humanity; that science, philosophy, and progress are not 
the enemies of the gospel, however destructive of human 
creeds and recasting of ecclesiastical forms; that Christianity 
is not a spirit merely, but a spirit which will and must have 
a body,—not necessarily the same body, but some body; 
that it is not merely a private faith, but a public religion, 
demanding and making for itself a visible home, and be- 
coming a permanent Church in and with Humanity. Nor is 
it any less certain to candid observers of the great historic 
landscape, that the external churches of Christendom com- 
pose a sightly ruin,—inhabited still, carefully repaired, 
largely venerated, but with crumbling foundations, and cracked 
and trembling walls, which any convulsion of public senti- 
ment might bring suddenly to the ground, and which without 
convulsion must within a few generations fall of their own 
weight. The spirit of Christianity has meanwhile very much 
escaped from its old tenement. It is abroad in the world, 
widely diffused, sheltering itself in secular forms, dispersed 
and divided, like a river sucked up by the heats of summer, 
‘and floating in mists on the mountains, or in clouds laden with 
rain, that are blown over deserts and forests, while its old bed 
is dry and repulsive. Those who in other days would have 
been its priests and ministers are now leading social reforms, 
and heading political battles for freedom; or singing sad and 
dainty songs, and writing noble histories; or pioneering iron- 
ways across the continent, and laying telegraphic wires 
beneath the great oceausa. Much of the leading intellect, the 
shaping fancy, the humane thought, of the world, is out of 
the visible Church. The great politicians, poets, philanthro- 
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pists, the grand enthusiasts and bold hearts and weighty 
brains of the race, are secretly or openly out of sympathy 
with existing religious institutions,—alas! are not seriously 
engaged in looking for any others. Half of the educated life 
and half of the most decisive thought of the world is reason- 
ing that Christianity as a Church is done with; as a separate 
institution has seen its best days, is dying, and will soon 
demand only decorous burial. A disembodied spirit, which 
would only lose power by incarnation in any form, the Chris- 
tianity of to-day is with them an enthusiasm for humanity, 
a grand devotion to public interests at the expense of private 
hopes and ambitions. Their true church is Civilization itself, 
— every real interest of society, a column in its vast aisles; 
every beautiful word, an inscription on its walls; every 
triumph of art, a flower in its capital, or a gilded line in its 
overshadowing entablatures. 

The glorious beauty of this conception no noble mind can 
deny, or feel any disposition to treat with ecclesiastical cen- 
sure or derision. Yet it must appear obvious to all students 
of religion in any of its various schools or epochs, that reli- 
gion is no better fitted than any other great and permanent 
interest of humanity to animate all other concerns, without 
any direct expression or special sphere of its own. We can 
appreciate the logic of men like Rousseau, arguing against 
civilization itself as a disease, and denouncing the State and 
. the family, as well as the Church, as fungous growths of arti- 
fice and fate. But from men who believe in the State and 
the family, who think human nature fitly clothed in substan- 
tial though fluent institutions, who understand and appreciate 
the organic life of humanity, we are not prepared to hear with 
patience religion treated as a purely incorporeal and unhis- 
toric interest of society. We expect from them a recognition 
.of the necessity under which Christian faith has to incarnate 
itself in an external form, to occupy its visible position in the 
great public forum where law and art and public business 
stand the representatives and shrines of the powers and prin- 
ciples that rule and bless the world around them. 

A religious philosophy for thinkers is a very different want 
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of society, from a religion for men. Important as the function 
of the intellect is in the race, it is a very small one compared 
with that of the affections, the conscience, and the will. It 
is by no means certain, that, relative to the mass, the ratio of 
pure thinkers, the class of philosophers and sages, will 
increase with civilization, nor is it at all probable that the 
wisdom of the wise is the real wisdom of humanity. To 
make original and independent thinkers is not even the 
chief function of general education,—but to develop the 
understanding, and the other powers and faculties, in such 
a harmonious way as to render human souls sensitive to and 
fruitional of the sum of human thought already tested and 
recognized as positive truth. The religion of Humanity is 
not an intellectual function, but a spiritual affection, — the 
love and service and worship of God. Thought is not its 
inspiration, but feeling. Thought is not a priest or a prophet, 
but a philosopher and a critic; and a world of pure thinkers 
and pure thought would be like a garden in which, in place of 
fruits and vegetables and flowers, we had only ploughs and 
harrows, hoes and spades, pruning-hooks and works on horti- 
culture and gardening. 

The wealth, variety, and glory of the world is the passion- 
ate, aspiring, loving, conscience-smitten, worshipful, common 
humanity that occupies it. In this inheres the massive mo- 
tion, the rich capacity, the hopeful prospect of civilization. 
The notion of breaking this passionate, instinctive, complica- 
ted, and ever freshly renewed humanity of the race to the rein 
of utilitarian philosophy, of feeding it with ethical and eco- 
nomical ideas, or directing it by mere considerations of its 
interest, or by any thing short of its primordial passions, 
expressed in those vast institutions which open channels for 
the tendencies that carry man towards his inexpressible des- 
tiny, —is to treat man as a finite and known quantity, and not 
as aliquid immensum infinitumque. There is no human want 
so passionate and instinctive as the want of religion. There 
is no institution so universal as religion. Worship man 


learns before he learns duty, before he learns domestic, social, 
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or political order; and as it is the first, so it will prove the 
last, necessity of its being. 

A Church, then, as well as a Religion, we must have, — the 
Church, as well as a Church. And the great office of Liberal 
Christianity, in our day, is to claim the Church as its own, 
to assert its gospel origin and office, and to exercise its func- 
tions as the Church of Christ and the people. It wants only 
that spiritual audacity which has made all the great transfers 
of religious life to new vehicles, to secure its necessary vic- 
tory. If what is known in the head so well were felt in the 
heart as fully; if what so many are confidently waiting to 
see accomplished by time and circumstances, were understood 
to be waiting only for courage and ‘noble daring.to take on a 
sublime and immediate victory, — it would not be one gener- 
ation before as great a change were seen in the ecclesiastical 
and theological face of American society as the second quar- 
ter of the sixteenth century witnessed in England, when 
hardly a monastery or abbey out of so many hundreds that 
had flourished in one generation remained unsuppressed in 
the next; not another mass was said, where the land had so 
lately rung with their dronings; not a monk or friar of ten 
thousand privileged ecclesiastics was left to prey upon the 
superstition of the ignorant; when, in short, in one decade, 
the Church of a thousand years was revolutioned, and set in 
a wholly Protestant order by the courage and zeal of one 
determined king,one brave minister of State, and one resolute 
bishop. 

The Liberal Christians of America, above all, the Unitarian 
denomination, have it in their power to effect a general refor- 
mation of opinion in the Church of this country. They need 
nothing but resolute determination to effect it. The thing is 
ripe for doing; but it will never do itself. Principles and 
tendencies must embody themselves in brave, devoted, uncal- 
culating hearts, before they will command the attention or 
following of multitudes. So great and necessary a spiritual 
revolution as the nineteenth century calls for, cannot be car- 
ried by timid, doubting, self-saving leaders. Fastidiousness, 
fear of criticism, a fear of consequences, halfness of conviction, 
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or a philosophic sympathy with the thing that is to be done 
away, and only an intellectual aspiration for the thing that is 
to be set up, — these sickly moods and cowardly humors can 
effect nothing but disgrace. It is the regal will alone that 
can order grand results. Let Unitarianism find its will, and 
add it to its understanding and its conscience, and it may 
sweep the nation. 

Mndications of the rise of a courage and determination, such 
as the Liberal Christian cause requires for its great mission 
in the Church, have already appeared. The National Confer- 
ence of the Unitarian Churches, established in New York in 
April, 1865, showed an unexpected vitality in a body which 
was seemingly dying of self-criticism, endless debate, and 
passionless, will-less intellectualism. There, a union was 
effected between the clergy and the laymen of our body, such 
as had never before been realized; a truce, if not a peace, 
between the extremes of the denomination; and a readiness 
to enter on large expenditures and bold measures, which 
showed how little satisfied the Unitarian body was with its 
past, and how willing to reverse its waiting, negative policy. 
The old prejudice which had assumed that unity of action, 
and the organization that can alone secure and promote suc- 
cess in a great cause, involved the surrender of mental inde- 
pendence and spiritual freedom, was for the time exorcised. 
The other absurdity, that a public religion can exist without 
a Church, or that any Church is possible in the nineteenth 
century but the Church of Christ, was rebuked and flung 
aside without hesitation, as a paralytic speculation. A year 
and a half of such activity and zeal, such success and encour- 
agement, as the Unitarian denomination never experienced 
before, has proved the benignity and wisdom of the policy 
inaugurated, the spirit displayed, in the National Conference. 

On the 8th of October, this National Conference is to meet 
for its second session, at Syracuse, N.Y. If the vitality shown 
at its first meeting was not a spasm of sympathetic zeal, the 
spiritual echo of the general enthusiasm which our great 
national triumph had just raised, then we may hope to see at 
Syracuse a still larger representation of the churches, a still 
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bolder faith, nobler and better-considered plans, and the evi- 
dences of a diviner guidance to a clearer destiny. God grant 
that low and destructive considerations of personal conveni- 
ence and pecuniary cost, a wretched self-suspicion or lack of 
faith in the great mission of our Faith, a stupid return to the 
old issues of debate, a timid reluctance to step forth on the 
national platform, and fight the battle of our Liberal Christi- 
anity with all comers, may not paralyze the generous pUr- 
poses that last year gave our Convention a nearly universal 
representation from our churches, and shook the whole body 
and spirit of the denomination, as with the throes of a new 
birth! We call upon the West, with its earnest laborers and 
open field, to hold not back; and the East with its wealth 
and culture, its intelligence and faith in ideas, not to desert at 
this supreme moment the national standard of our Liberal 
cause. There is an urgent, glorious, Christ-like work to be 
done; and God calls our three hundred churches to lead the 
way. Shall we not stand shoulder to shoulder, not one mem- 


ber missing, in our Thermopyle ; and, in a better cause and 
with a better fate than the Spartans, turn in a day the spiritual 


fortunes of the nineteenth century for our country and man- 
kind ? 


Art. VII.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Tue second course of Boyle Lectures, by Mr. Merivale,* is designed 
as the complement of the course which he delivered two years ago, 
and completes his account of the conversion of the pagan nations. 
That the sketch of the greatest of all religious revolutions, which he 
has here given, will be read with disappointment, must be conceded 





* The Conversion of the Northern Nations.—The Boyle Lectures for the 
Year 1865. Delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By Cuartes Mert- 
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mons. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. Small 8vo. 
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at the outset; and it is cause for regret that the two small volumes 
now published will add so little to the reputation which he acquired 
by his History of the Romans under the Empire. The complete 
mastery of his subject there evinced afforded strong presumptive 
evidence of his ability to narrate the history of that memorable trans- 
formation of opinion by which the Roman empire was brought out of 
heathenism and unbelief into the visible fold of the Christian Church; 
and, as the tone of subdued sadness in which his great work closes 
does not permit us to hope that he will resume a task thus laid down, 
we were inclined gratefully to accept the brief sketch which was all 
we had the right to look for in a short course of Sunday-afternoon 
lectures. Being in London during the delivery of a part of the first 
course, we accordingly availed ourselves of the opportunity to hear 
Mr. Merivale. With no peculiar charm of voice or manner, there 
was a manliness of utterance, and an erect and firm attitude, which 
gave increased weight to his clear and positive statements, and se- 
cured for him the closest attention of a miscellaneous audience, in 
spite of the general absence of rhetorical ornament. Every one 
seemed to feel that he was in the presence of a man who possessed 
a knowledge and a skill adequate to every demand of the subject; 
and that, back of every argument and inference, which were so sim- 
ply and naturally expressed, there was the strength of a settled and 
well-grounded conviction. The same impression was produced, 
though in a lesser degree, by the first series of lectures, when they 
were printed shortly afterward. Written for delivery on the founda- 
tion of the Honorable Robert Boyle, and in general accordance with 
the design of the founder, they have the special characteristics of 
discourses designed for a popular audience. Yet they everywhere 
exhibit the ripe culture, the firm grasp of his subject, the ample 
knowledge of details, and the strong powers of generalization, of 
which Mr. Merivale has heretofore given such striking evidence. 
His style is, in some respects, even more easy and polished than it 
was in his History; while it has lost none of its vigor and clearness, 
and not seldom rises into passages of sustained eloquence. 

It is only when we close his second series, that we experience that 
disappointment to which we have referred; and which, we suppose, 
will be shared by every reader of the volume. In his first course, 
Mr. Merivale sought to show, first, What was the religious condition 
of the Roman empire before the preaching of Christianity; next, 
What circumstances prepared the way for the reception of the new 
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religion ; thirdly, What attempts the heathen had made to avert the 
spiritual ruin which they felt was impending; and, finally, How 
Christianity met the wants of the heathen, replied to their questions, 
and solved their doubts. His aim was clearly defined; and his 
treatment of his subject was for the most part historical, with only 
such expository and practical remarks as seemed to be required by 
the circumstances under which the lectures were delivered. But, in 
the second series, the historical element has been subordinated to the 
hortatory, and the whole treatment of the subject is vitiated by a 
faulty method. We are no longer investigating a great historical 
question under the guidance of one of the first among living histo- 
rians ; but we are reading a volume of sermons, not of the highest 
merit, in which the historical discussion of the subject fills but a 
sniall place. We regret this change of plan the more, because it 
would have been scarcely possible for a scholar with such ample 
stores of learning, so keen and vigorous an intellect, and so much 
practised skill as a writer, not to have spoken wisely and well on 
such a theme, if he had only given his powers free play, according to 
their natural bent. Added to this, every reader will miss the brilliant 
description, the sharp analysis, and the suggestiveness which marked 
many passages in the earlier volume. 

A chief object, indeed, which Mr. Merivale had in view in his 
second course, as we learn from his preface, was to give “such a 
sketch of the progress of dogma within the Church as might corres- 
pond with the revolution without it ;” and, accordingly, the first three 
lectures, which naturally connect themselves with the last third of the 
first volume, treat respectively of the philosophical and the practical 
view of Christ’s revelation, and of the dogmatic inferences from it ; 
how Christianity was regarded and taught by Justin Martyr and 
Clement of Alexandria, by Tertullian and Origen, and by Athana- 
sius and Augustine. In dealing with this part of his subject, Mr. 
Merivale is coldly conservative; and his treatment of it is very far 
from being satisfactory, though several of the most important points 
are clearly and soundly stated. The first lecture is by far the ablest 
and best; and the third, which involves the discussion of many con- 
troverted doctrines and theories, is the most open to adverse criticism, 
both from its narrowness of view and from the weakness of the argu- 
ment. The fourth lecture describes that relapse of Christian belief 
and practice of which the student early finds traces in the history of 
the Church, or, to quote Mr. Merivale’s own expressive words, — 
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“ How, in the age of Athanasius and Augustine themselves, in the age which 
immediately followed the political recognition of the Christian faith, there 
was a manifest decline in spiritual religion, a decay of spiritual life; how 
the Church became, in some respects, an open apostate; how her love grew 
cold, her faith languid; Christianity faded away into colorless indifference ; 
Paganism, latent or avowed, recovered no small portion of the ground she 


had recently surrendered; the dreams of human ambition enticed men from 
the firm foundations of revealed dogma.” 


The picture is well and skilfully drawn; but it is a mere sketch, 
covering only a few pages: and here, as elsewhere, Mr. Merivale is 
oppressed by the supposed necessity of adhering to the conventional 
character of a sermon. The fifth, sixth, and seventh lectures are 
more directly concerned than those which precede them, with the con- 
version of the northern nations. In the first of the three, we have a 
general but too brief survey of the circumstances which prepared the 
Gothic nations for their complete and final conversion; the sixth 
lecture describes their passage from heathenism to Christianity, under 
the authoritative teaching of the Church, and after the fall of Rome ; 
and the seventh lecture shows how this process was aided by that 
northern sense of personal relation to God which held so small a 
place in the popular belief of Greece and Rome. The eighth lecture, 
which has little apparent connection with the main subject of the 
course, is on ** The Northern Sense of Male and Female Equality.” 
It opens with a brief recapitulation of the chief points which Mr. 
Merivale has sought to establish in the two courses of lectures con- 
sidered as a whole, and then proceeds to an examination of the 
question, ‘* What pledge and security is there in the character of the 
northern nations, that they will permanently retain the impression 
they have received?” This pledge Mr. Merivale finds, oddly enough, 
in a belief in the equality of the sexes, to the consideration of which 
he is led by the text prefixed to his discourse, ‘‘ When the fulness 
of time was come, God sent forth his -Son, made of a woman.” 
That the sexes are equal, in the sense in which Mr. Merivale under- 
stands the phrase, no one doubts; but it is by no means clear, even 
after reading his discourse, that a belief in this equality is the great 
buttress of Christian faith among the descendants of the northern 
nations. 

Such, in a few words, are the character and contents of Mr. Meri- 
vale’s new volume. Its great inferiority to his previous works is due, 
as we believe, to the defective plan on which it is composed, and to 
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the unimportant place which the sermon holds in the English Church ; 
but, in spite of its obvious failure to meet the demands of the sub- 
ject, there are passages enough to show, that under more favorable 
circumstances our author would have produced a work in every 
respect worthy of his great reputation. C. C. 8. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


It is with something of a feeling of despair that one takes up the 
new (fourth) edition of the first volume of Mommsen’s “ Roman His- 
tory,” * and finds it so materially altered, by additions and corrections, 
that it is in some parts hardly the same work; and with no clew 
whatever to guide him in ascertaining what are the changes made. 
One would think that the author would have made his corrections in the 
form of an appendix or of notes, leaving the body of the work untouched. 
He has chosen, however, to incorporate them in the text; and the 
student has no resource but to find them for himself. Having made a 
careful comparison of the new edition with the old,—a very tedious 
and laborious job,— we have thought that we should do a service 
to students of ancient history by making a summary of the most im- 
portant alterations made in the work: it may save somebody the 
necessity of doing over again what we have just done. Our refer- 
ences, where not otherwise stated, will be to the second edition. 
We will observe that the changes are chiefly in the first and second 
books (coming down to the Punic Wars). In these, for four hundred 
and fifty-three pages of the second edition, we have four hundred and 
eighty-six of the fourth; to say nothing of a great amount of altera- 
tion, and some omissions. We shall, of eourse, pass over all merely 
verbal changes, — many of which improve the work very much in 
respect to ease and perspicuity of style; also all matter of purely anti- 
quarian or archeological interest. 

“The history of every nation” (chap. vi. of the new edition opens) 
— “the Italian above all— is a great Synecismus ;” and, in chap. iv., 
we have a new theory of the Synecismus in the origin of Rome. 
Professor Mommsen has always fought stoutly the idea that Rome 
owed any thing, in civilization or religion, to Etruria; giving, on the 
other hand, an unusual degree of credit to Greek influence. He still 
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holds to this view, and more firmly than ever; but, whereas he has 
heretofore accepted the commonly received views as to the union of a 
Latin and a Sabine town (the latter on the Quirinal) in the city of 
Rome, he now shows a disposition to give up altogether the notion of a 
Sabine element. In the old edition (p. 43), the Titties were “ unques- 
tionably ” Sabine; in the new, they “ may at least have been” so. In 
corroboration of these views, he shows, at considerable length (in chap, 
iv.), that Quirinus was not a specially Sabine divinity; nor were the 
divinities worshipped upon the Quirinal any more Sabine than Latin. 
His theory of the Roman Synecismus, is, therefore, that of two equally 
Latin towns, — the Septimontium, on the Palatine; and a smaller one, 
on the Quirinal, of unknown name. The three original Roman tribes 
all existed in the Septimontium, — the Tities being the noblest, perhaps 
Sabine, and probably originally a body of invaders. When the settle- 
ment on the Quirinal was incorporated with the original city, it was by 
adding a new local tribe (Collina) to the three already existing (Pala- 
tina, Suburana, Esquilina) ; while “each Theil (Tities, Ramunes, 
Luceres) and each Curia received a quota of the new citizens.” 

In the new edition, all the passages are omitted (pp. 96, 97, 135, 
146, 228) which assumed the correctness of Polybius’s statement 
(iii. 23) that the first consuls, Brutus and Horatius, made a treaty of 
peace with Carthage, on terms which were given; and this treaty is 
placed (p. 386) in the year 348, B. C.; the reasons for this change of 
view will be found in Mommsen’s “ Romische Chronologie.” 

In chap. xii. we have a detailed account of a Table of Festivals, 
which seems to have been lately discovered, and which is here charac- 
terized as “ without question the oldest of all records ( Urkunden), out of 
Roman antiquity, which have come down to us.” From this he deduces 
important facts as to the primitive religion of the Romans. “The 
central point, not merely of the Roman, but of the Italian, worship in 
general, in that epoch in which the race dwelt upon the peninsula, left 
as yet to itself, was, according to all indications, the god Maurs or 
Mars.” In this calendar, we have festivals of Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, 
Janus, Ceres, Vesta, Neptune, Vulcan; but none of Juno, Minerva, 
Mercury, or Diana: from which it would follow that the worship of 
these divinities was introduced later. In this edition, the Italian origin 
of the worship of Hercules (as derived from hercere) is given up 
(p. 165), and the old view substituted, — that the name is only a cor- 
ruption of the Greek “ Heracles.” We have also (p. 193) a much 
more detailed statement of the Roman Calendar; in which the year, 
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at first, consisted of ten months, —the decimal system being “ national 
Italian,” and existing “before the first contact with the Greeks.” 
This difficult subject has been specially treated in the “ Rémische 
Chronologie.” The history of the Roman alphabet (p. 196) is also 
considerably enlarged ; but the additions here are not very material in 
their nature. : 

We proceed, now, to consider the new views upon the constitutional 
history of the early republic, which are far the most important and. 
radical of all. No one, who has bestowed any attention upon this most 
complicated question, will expect that a theory will ever be proposed 
which shall avoid all difficulties, or even which shall not run directly 
counter to some explicit statement of the ancients, —so contradictory 
are these statements, and so confused the notions which the Romans, 
even earlier than the time of Cicero, had of the origin of their own 
institutions. Since the opening of this discussion by Niebuhr, the 
writers who have followed it up may, in general, be divided into two 
classes,— one (represented by Becker, Marquardt, and Schwegler) 
which accepts, in the main, Niebuhr’s special views ; the other, which — 
equally reverencing him as a leader, and equally pursuing his method 
— follows, as Rubino expresses it, “a different direction, and different 
traces (Spuren) than those of the honored man to whose high merit we 
owe the opening of this course of study.” Of this school, Rubino is the 
chief ; and Mommsen, who has always leaned in this direction, may be 
considered now as fully belonging to it. This school has two character- 
istic tendencies. The first is to bring prominently forward the aristo- 
cratic character of the early institutions of Rome, — “the aristocratic 
element in the oldest Roman commonwealth ( Gemeinwesen), which has 
been heretofore underrated by me, and, I believe, by most of my fellow 
inquirers,” says Mommsen. The other is to give more weight to the 
views held by the ancients themselvés than is done by Niebuhr. We 
think it will appear that the new theory presented by Professor Momm- 
sen comes nearer that held by Cicero and Livy (so far as Livy had 
any clear views at all) than any other which has been reached by a 
critical examination of the authorities. Further, while it is by no 
means free from difficulties, it seems, on the whole, the most natural 
and consistent scheme that has been proposed. Fortunately, we are 
not left, as heretofore, without any means of weighing Professor 
Mommsen’s opinions. They are, to be sure, stated in the History 
without any references to the authorities, as is his way ; but, shortly 
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before the publication of this last edition, appeared a separate work,* 
in which these questions are discussed in detail, and with full citations 
from ancient writers. 

For the time of the monarchy, we find rather modifications than a 
fundamental change of opinion. In p. 63, the view is insisted on, 
which is hardly more than hinted at in the earlier edition, that the 
Senate was originally, in strictness, an assembly of the elders of the 
Gentes ( Geschlechtsdltesten). The paragraph upon the Senate is recast 
into four, and expanded from two pages to five. The special point 
made here — upon which much of the subsequent argument hinges — 
is the distinction between the Powers (Befugnisse or Competenz) of the 
Senate, and its merely advisory functions. The Powers are twofold, — 
first, in case of an interregnum, the supreme authority at once reverted 
to the Senate, as the possessors of the auspices and the dmperium, and 
thus the source‘of all delegated power; second, the Senate possessed 
the power of declaring null any act of the assembly on constitutional 
or religious grounds. The Senate thus stood towards the assembly, 
not as an upper house, but as exercising a kind of Nomophylakie, as he 
calls it; “and could only annul in case the assembly had overstepped 
its powers.” Only one other point in the constitution of the monarchy 
needs to be mentioned. The former edition (p. 81) held to the com- 
mon view, that the Sex Suffragia contained exclusively patricians ; it 
is maintained now, that all eighteen centuries of Hquites were thrown 
open to patricians and plebeians alike, — that is (and this is the impor- 
tant point), that, under the centuriate organization of Servius Tullius, 
there was, from the first, absolutely no distinction between the orders. 

Passing now to the Second Book,—the times of the republic, — 
we find what we may fairly call a revolution in opinions. As to the 
Senate, it has heretofore been Mommsen’s view, that patricians and 
plebeians were admitted alike to it from the beginning of the republic, 
and even earlier; a view, which, although quite opposed to the accepted 
doctrine, succeeded in answering some perplexing questions, at the 
same time leaving some others, equally perplexing, unanswered. He 
now advances a doctrine (p. 235) which appears to satisfy all the 
requirements of the problem, and to agree with the statements of 
the ancient writers as nearly as is perhaps possible in the confused 
state of our information. “The previously existing College of the 
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Elders [Senate] not only remained exclusively patrician, but preserved 
also its essential functions, — the right of appointing an Interrex, and 
of accepting or rejecting, as constitutional or unconstitutional, the 
decrees passed by the assembly.” But with regard to the Senate in its 
other capacity, — as council, with only advisory powers, — “the regu- 
lation was made, that, for such transactions, a number of non-patrician 
Zugeschriebener (conscripti) should be added to the patrician Senate 
(patres).” These conseripti were not senators; they ranked only as 
Equites: they had no power of speaking, but only of voting (pedibus 
in sententiam ire, hence called pedarii) ; but it is “from this giving of 
counsel, rather than from the previously described special functions 
( Competenz), that the later high powers of the Senate were developed.” 
It was this enlarged Senate, therefore, not the patrician one, that 
became the ruling power in the State. 

In this way, the patricians maintained the ascendency of their order ; 
for this exclusively patrician body — the patres — was the fountain of 
all religious and political power. But, at the same time that plebeians 
were admitted to the advisory Senate, they were admitted also, our 
author maintains, to the curie, and voted in the Comitia Curiata 
as well as the Centuriata,—a view which flies directly in the face 
of all received opinions, but which is quite consistent with the state- 
ments of the ancients. There was, he argues at some length in the 
Forschungen, no such thing as a patrician special assembly (Sonder- 
versammlung) under the Republic. The patriciate had become a close 
aristocracy, small in numbers, — never enlarged under the Republic, — 
and represented only by its special Senate. It is, indeed, in the reduced 
numbers of this oligarchy that we find the motive for admitting the 
plebeians en masse to the citizenship. ‘“ An enlargement of the com- 
munity (Gemeinde) was unavoidable; and it followed in the most 
comprehensive manner, inasmuch as the entire body of the plebeians — 
that is, all who were not citizens, but, at the same time, were neither 
slaves nor resident citizens of foreign communities — were received 
into the Curie” (p. 234). 

We find nothing more in the first chapter of the second book, 
except the development, in detail, of the views already stated, and a 
fuller and more careful analysis of the nature of the constitutional 
change from monarchy to republic. In the second chapter, the special 
plebeian assemblies are discussed. ‘The first question that arises is the 
much mooted oné, In what assembly were the tribunes chosen before 
the Publilian Law? Mommsen answered, in the earlier editions, 
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“The consuls were necessarily patricians, chosen by the essentially 
plebeian centuries; the tribunes, necessarily plebeians, chosen by the 
patrician curi@ ;” in this holding with Cicero and Dionysius, against 
the majority of modern writers. Now, however, having adopted the 
view that the plebeians were admitted to the curi@, he maintains that 
the tribunes were chosen “by the plebeians assembled according to 
curie ;” that is, believing no longer in patrician Comitia Curiata, he 
believes in a plebeian concilium curiatum by the side of the regular 
comitia, which contained both orders. This plebeian Sonderversamm- 
lung by curie was, however, short-lived: the Publilian Law of 471 
transferred the election of tribunes, and all other plebeian concerns, to a 
new plebeian assembly, organized according to tribes. 

The discussion of the Publilian Law is one of the most striking of 
the new portions of the work. “It was,” he says, “one of the most 
fruitful in consequences which Roman History knows.” Livy (ii. 56) 
says of the Publilian Law, that it “took away from the patricians the 
power of creating whatever tribunes they chose by the votes of their 
clients,’ — an important statement, which has never before, we believe, 
received any satisfactory explanation. The object of the reform, 
Mommsen states as follows: “In these divisions [the local tribes], 
which rested throughout on the ownership of land, only the land- 
owners (ansdssigen Leute) voted.” The city rabble (turba forensis), 
who were wholly under the dominion of their rich patrons, were 
therefore excluded, and the plebs constituted as a middle-class landed 
aristocracy. “ With the Publilian Law, the conflict of the orders 
acquires more intensity. . . . The plebeian opposition rested peculiarly 
upon the well-to-do (desitzenden) middle class. From the moment in 
which the proletaires (nicht ansdssigen Leute) were removed from its 
assembly, it was organized, and began to develop its political power ” 
(Forschungen, p. 187). Connected with this view is that of the Plebs 
as originally a Collegium or voluntary association of individuals 
(do., p. 179); and of the criminal jurisdiction exercised by its officers 
(tribunes and ediles) as “a regulated lynch law,” necessary for self- 
preservation. This quasi-aristocratic character, however, the Assembly 
of the tribes preserved only until the censorship of Appius Claudius the 
Blind (A.D. 312), who admitted all citizens, including the freedmen, to 
the tribes (do., p. 154). Earlier than this, however, it was found con- 
venient to establish new comitia of the tribes, for the whole body of 
citizens, patrician and plebeian; and these comitia tributa, as well as the 
concilium tributum plebis, or Sonderversammlung of the plebeians by 
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tribes, with which they are often confounded, continued in existence 
through the Republic. The distinction should be carefully observed 
(do., p. 156) between populus (the whole people) and plebs ; comitia 
(an assembly of the whole people) and concilium (an assembly of the 
plebs or any other portion of the people) ; lex (a law passed in comitia) 
and scitum (one passed in a concilium). It may be added, in this con- 
nection, that, of the three apparently identical laws which defined the 
powers of the assembly by tribes, Professor Mommsen is of opinion 
that the Lex Valeria-Horatia (449) and the Lex Publilia (339) had 
reference to the comitia tributa ; the Lex Hortensia (287), to the ple- 
beian assembly. 

Only one other point seems to require mention, — the discussion in 
chap. ii. of the political bearings of the decemviral legislation. In the 
old edition, the overthrow of the decemvirs and the restoration of 
the tribunate was represented as the work of the plebeian leaders 
(p. 259). In the new edition, the decemvirate is represented as, “ after 
the overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment of the tribunate, 
the third great victory of the plebs; and the bitterness of the opposite 
party [from whose pen we have the story] against the institution, as 
well as against its head, Appius Claudius, is explicable enough. The 
plebeians had by it gained the right of being chosen to the highest 
office in the community, and a common law for the country (gemeine 
Landrecht) ; and it was not they who had reason to rise against the 
new magistracy, and, by the force of arms, restore the purely patrician 
consular rule. This object can have been pursued only by the party 
of the nobility.” 

It is impossible, in these few pages, to give more than an outline of 
the views presented in the new edition of the History, and the accom- 
panying Forschungen. It is too much to claim that the disputed points 
will now be considered as settled. Many of them still appear very 
doubtful. They will, however, carry weight with them as a whole, not 
only in virtue of their own consistency with testimony and internal 
coherence, but also as the matured views of by far the ablest man, most 
thorough scholar, and profoundest thinker, that is laboring in this field 
of investigation. 


Tue volumes of Samuel Adams’s Life * are an important contri- 
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bution to American history. They fill one of the few remaining gaps 
in the precious collection of original materials through which we are 
brought into presence of the actors and the events of our Revolution- 
ary struggle, and little more is now needed to complete our knowledge 
of that period. At home we have had well-written lives and carefully 
prepared editions of the writings of Washington, Hamilton, John 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Jay, Gouverneur Morris, Otis, Gerry, 
Ames, and many others; and we only await the publication of the long- 
promised lives of Timothy Pickering and Nathanael Greene: in Eng- 
land, the family archives of nearly every politician of note have been 
laid open to public inspection; and the remaining correspondence of 
George III. and Lord North is announced as in press: in France, the 
important work of Louis de Loménie on Beaumarchais and his Time, 
and the instructive essay of DeWitt on Jefferson, with its appendix of 
documents relative to Citizen Genet, have thrown new and unexpected 
light on some obscure transactions. Among these numerous works, the 
volumes before us are not the least valuable. More than half a cen- 
tury ago, the late Samuel Adams Wells undertook to write the life of 
his distinguished ancestor; but death arrested the progress of his work 
when he had brought down the narrative to the year 1777. After the 
death of Mr. Wells, the materials which had come into his possession, 
together with his manuscript life, were placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Bancroft, who has made good use of them in his later volumes. Many 
of the most important papers, however, had been lost or destroyed 
through the carelessness of irresponsible persons; but enough still 
remained to form a body of original materials of the utmost importance 
to the historian and the biographer. 

Inspired with a natural desire to complete the labor which his 
kinsman had left unfinished, Mr. William V. Wells applied to Mr, 
Bancroft for the use of the materials in his possession, and set himself 
to work to gather from other sources every accessible fact and docu- 
ment. In the volumes before us, we have the fruits of many years of 
conscientious study of his theme; and, in every part of the work, there 
is abundant evidence of his careful and diligent research. He has 
made a copious and judicious selection from Adams’s manuscripts and 
printed papers, and has connected his extracts by a narrative, which, if 
not always polished and vigorous, is uniformly full, clear, and minute. 
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His defects are the common faults of biographers. He ascribes too 
much to the character and services of his heruv, and too little to other 
men; he is a partisan; he assigns to Adams’s prolific pen some impor- 
tant documents on insufficient evidence; and he is inclined to dwell too 
long on trivial details. But, with the abatement implied in these 
remarks, his volumes merit high praise, and will doubtless hold a per- 
manent place in our historical literature. 

The story of Adams’s life, so far as it is necessary for our present 
purpose, may be told in few words. He was born in Boston on the 
16th of September, 1722, old style; was educated for the ministry at 
Harvard College, and graduated atthe age of eighteen; studied law 
for a short time; entered the counting-room of his father, who was a 
brewer; afterward carried on business unsuccessfully on his own 
account; became a zealous politician, a leader in the town-meetings, 
and a frequent writer for the newspapers ; at the age of forty-three, was 
chosen a member of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts ; 
served at the same time as clerk of that body and as a member of 
many of its most important committees, beside taking a prominent part 
in the debates; wrote a large part of the State Papers of that period ; 
in 1774, was sent as a delegate to the Continental Congress ; at the 
age of fifty-nine, resigned his seat, and withdrew from public life; in 
1788, was a member of the Massachusetts Convention called to ratify 
the Federal Constitution ; at the age of seventy-two, was chosen Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth, which office he held for three years; died, 
in Boston, on the 2d of October, 1803; and, after some political wran- 
gling over his lifeless form, was buried with military honors in the 
Grauary Burying-ground, where his remains still rest. 

With the exception of Franklin, no one of the popular leaders in 
the struggle for American independence has been so harshly judged by 
English writers as Adams. Relying on the authority of Hutchinson, 
whose personal ill-will gave increased venom to his political animosity, 
they have not hesitated to describe him as a defaulter and as a dema- 
gogue,—the American counterpart of John Wilkes. Such is the 
portrait drawn by so candid and judicious a writer as Lord Stanhope ; 
and a like unfavorable judgment of his character is expressed by a 
later and even more liberal historian, Mr. Massey. That Adams had 
little or no business capacity, and that he was careless or remiss in the 
office of collector of the town taxes, does not admit of doubt; but 
there is not a particle of evidence that he derived any pecuniary 
advantage from his neglect or his inability to enforce payment, and the 
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presumption is entirely in the other direction. That he was something 
of a demagogue is, we are inclined to think, true. No man ever 
swayed a Boston town-meeting as he did, and no man ever exerted 
such an autocratic influence over the common people of the town. 
While he appealed to their reason, and showed the justice of the 
cause which he advocated, he took care also to address their prejudices, 
and went to the extreme point in his opinions and in the measures 
which he advocated. Before the Colonies were educated up to the 
demand for an independent national existence, it was necessary, per- 
haps, for Adams to keep far in advance of his contemporaries, and to 
draw them after him; but, when independence was achieved, and the 
question was of the formation of a strong national government under 
the Federal Constitution, his views were of dangerous tendency, and 
his lukewarm support of that great charter of our liberties was perilous 
to his usefulness and his popularity. 

He has been called “the Father of the American Revolution,” and 
the justness of his claim to this pre-eminent distinction must be un- 
hesitatingly conceded. With the exception of James Bowdoin, he was 
the oldest of the popular leaders in Massachusetts. He was twenty- 
one years older than the younger Quincy,—clarum et venerabile 
nomen; nineteen years older than Warren; fifteen years older than 
Hancock; fourteen years older than the patriot mechanic, Paul 
Revere; thirteen years older than his illustrious kinsman, John 
Adams; and three years older than Otis, Thomas Cushing, and Samuel 
Cooper: and these and many others were content to sit at his feet to 
learn the lessons of popular rights. It is in Mr. Frothingham’s excel- 
lent “ Life of Joseph Warren,” and in other works, as well as in the pages 
of Mr. Wells, that we learn in how large a degree Samuel Adams was 
our foremost man in the eventful years which preceded the Declaration 
of American Independence. ‘Through the press with untiring activity, 
in the town-meeting with persuasive words and the enthusiasm which 
comes only from thorough and settled conviction, in the social circle 
and the caucus, and by his unyielding firmness in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he labored at all times and under all circumstances to keep 
the great body of the people up to the continued assertion of their 
just rights, to the formation of a more perfect union of all the Colonies, 
and at length to the assertion and the maintenance of their freedom 
from foreign control. To him, on the explicit testimony of the most 
eloquent advocate of independence, John Adams, and on a careful sur- 
vey of all the known facts in the case, we must ascribe that education 
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of the popular mind and the popular. will which after a long and uncer- 
tain conflict brought about the separation of the Colonies from the 
mother country. It would be idle to deny that Faneuil Hall was 
the cradle of American liberty: it would be equally idle to deny that 
in Faneuil Hall Samuel Adams was the master spirit, or that in the 
first two or three years of his Congressional career, before his immense 
local influence and popularity had begun to wane, he exerted a marked 
control over the acts and opinions of many of his associates. 

With the Declaration of American Independence his work was 
substantially ended; and, when he left Congress, in 1781, his retire- 
ment from public life was not sensibly felt. His genius was essentially 
aggressive and destructive; and he had none of that magnificent 
organizing and administrative capacity which so largely helped to 
make Hamilton one of the two greatest men in all American history. 
Added to this, he was supposed — whether rightly or wrongly is per- 
haps uncertain — to have taken part in the cabals against Washington, 
and to have opposed some needed reforms in the management of 
our military affairs. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say, that it 
would have been better for Adams’s reputation, if he had died when he 
had affixed his clear and firm signature to the Declaration ; for in that 
act his political life culminated. After that act was accomplished, he 
grew in neither fame, popularity, nor influence ; and, even if we admit 
that he did nothing to diminish his just claim to our veneration, he 
certainly added nothing to it in the last quarter of a century of his life. 
If he had died at the age of fifty-four, historians and biographers 
might have speculated about what Adams would have written, said, or 
done, if he had lived; but which living he did not even attempt. As a 
candidate for office, he was frequently beaten by Hancock, Fisher Ames, 
and others, who were more in sympathy with the new order of things ; 
and he lost much of that local popularity which he had so long and so 
largely enjoyed. 

As a public speaker, Adams had, we suppose, few of the graces of 
oratory, though he was the most effective speaker that ever addressed 
a popular assembly in Boston. His voice and hand were both tremu- 
lous from organic disease ; but his figure was tall and commanding, and 
the earnestness of his tone and his evident sincerity, as well as the 
simplicity and directness of his address, gave great weight to what he 
said. As a political writer, he must hold the foremost place among his 
contemporaries. Other men wrote much better, but no one wrote so 
much; and even Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, was not more effective. 
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He had a special adaptation for addressing the common people, and for 
carrying on sharp controversy. It is hard work now to read many 
things which Mr. Wells says he wrote; but our fathers did not find it 
so: with their pulses beating at fever heat, they admired what we 
coolly criticise, and did not wince at mixed metaphors and swollen 
sentences. He was straightforward, earnest, and impassioned; clear 
and sound in his general views, if not always accurate and polished in 
his statement of them. In the immense mass of his published writings 
and his private correspondence, there is much which is admirable. His 
State Papers are better than his strictly personal productions: they 
merit the praise bestowed on them at the time by Lord Chatham, and 
which later generations have accepted. 

It has been justly said, that Adams was the last of the Puritans. 
Educated, as we have remarked, for the Congregational ministry, and 
marrying into the family of one of the ministers of his native town, 
there was much in his early and his later associations to confirm his 
natural bent, and to give to his life and speech a somewhat ascetic 
character, while his narrow means prevented his mingling in general 
society. But his resemblance to his Puritan ancestors was not merely 
superficial or accidental: it was inwoven in the very texture of his 
mind and character, and was shown alike in the tenacity with which 
he adhered to his convictions, in the purity of his private life, in the 
incorruptible integrity of his character, in his respect for all the ordi- 
nances of religion, and his firm belief in the great truths which it 
teaches. 

Such, as we read his life and writings, was Samuel Adams; and 
such, on an impartial survey of them, is the position which must be 
assigned to him in American history. We have not touched on dis- 
puted points, nor sought to present an exhaustive analysis of his 
character. We have preferred to confine ourselves to those obvious 
statements which will command general assent. To sum up all in a 
single sentence, we may say, that, down to the actual outbreak of hostili- 
ties, no man in America occupied so conspicuous a position, or exerted 
so large an influence; and that to him more than to any one else may 
be traced the early impetus given to the cause of American liberty. It 
_is searcely necessary to add, that the life of such a man ought to be 
written with the amplitude of detail and the careful research by which 
the memoir before us is characterized; and that his writings are a price- 
less legacy to the student of history. It is, perhaps, a little remark- 
able, that the first full and, in the main, satisfactory life of Adams should 
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have been published more than sixty. years after his death; but, at an 
earlier period, such a life could scarcely have been written. The fires 
of controversy had not yet died out, the ashes were too thinly spread 
over the quarrel between Hancock and Adams, and the recollection of 
other grievances was too recent, to enable a biographer to preserve that 
impartiality which he ought to maintain. C. C. 8. 


Since Mr. Ruskin’s abdication, there had been nothing noticeable 
published in Great Britain relating to art, until the appearance of 
Mr. Hamerton’s book,* which was so far noticeable that it had the 
power to raise its author at once from the position of an obscure 
young painter, to that of a popular writer who had something to 
say, and who knew how to say it well. We do not know whether 
it had also the effect of making his name more prominent in the 
catalogues of the exhibitions: but it is certain, that, since its publica- 
tion, Mr. Hamerton has been pretty prominently before the reading 
public, and has supplemented his two volumes with a considerable 
number of papers on subjects connected with art; notably, an 
extended examination of the works of Gustave Doré, in the ‘‘ Fine 
Arts Quarterly,” in two elaborate articles; to which he has more 
recently added a third in the ‘ Fortnightly Review,” containing a 
pretty severe criticism of that artist’s illustrations of the Bible. 

Mr. Hamerton is evidently an altogether noticeable person. In 
coming before the public, he has the advantage, unfortunately rare 
among professional artists, of being an educated gentleman, and 
capable of expressing his thoughts in clear and .correct English, 
nearly free from technicalities and the cant of the studios, instead 
of the confused and blundering rhetoric in which his brothers have 
for the most part seen fit to convey their ideas to their readers. 

In the next place, he has character and an aim. His aim is to 
acquire such a knowledge of the scenery of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and of the way in which it is affected by the varying conditions 
of season and weather, as to be able to produce pictures of it which 
are authoritative in regard to the facts which they assert. And, to 
accomplish this aim, he had character and devotion enough to live 
for five years alone on an island in one of the most wild and desolate 
of the Scottish lakes, painting nature as he saw her, in summer 
and winter, in sun and rain and snow. 





* A Painter’s Camp in the Highlands, and Thoughts about Art. By Puitie 
GILBERT HameRTON. 2 vols. London, 1862. 
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When a man who has done this asks to be allowed to tell what 
he has thought and learned in such an exile, he deserves a respectful 
hearing, even if his book were not as interesting as this has proved, 
since it could hardly fail to contain something which persons less 
devoted had failed to perceive. As for Mr. Hamerton, he has 
made a book which is as unconventional as ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe;” and 
which is straightforward, manly, frank, not offensively conceited, 
and written with uncommon vigor and freshness of style, —a book 
full of common sense. As he sat or walked or painted or rowed 
over these cold hills and colder waters of the Scottish Highlands, 
he thought many thoughts which do not come to men in cities, 
painting daintily in luxurious studios. What he thought and saw 
during these five lonely years of work, he wrote down day by day; 
and a portion of what he wrote down he has gathered into these two 
volumes, of which the first is a charming jumble of fun and 
philosophy, careful description and playful exaggeration, travel-talk, 
hard work, horse-breaking, hut-building, boat-building, romance, — 
all transfused with so evident and noble a devotion to a true and 
manly idea of the art of landscape-painting, that no one, we should 
think, can read it without being struck and impressed as well as 
interested. 

In the second volume, the rambling narrative is discontinued ; and 
we have, instead, a series of more or less disconnected essays on 
subjects connected with art, of unequal degrees of merit, but all 
very well worth reading, and all written with good aim and good 
feeling. There is a chapter on ‘** The Painter in his Relations to 
Society,” in which he quotes Thackeray, Balzac, Ponsard, Scott, 
Dickens, to show the contemptible estimation in which painters are 
held in society; treating the whole subject, not with pique, but with 
a manly protest against the inferiority of the place which modern 
society has assigned to a class of men whose calling should fit them 
for the highest place. 


“When you wish to ascertain the social standing of occupations in 
any country, ascertain first which are compatible with the highest caste. 
Do noblemen go into the army and navy? Yes, very generally; even 
princes of the blood. Do they go into the church? Occasionally. Do 
they read for the bar? No. Do they article themselves to attorneys? 
Never. Do they study medicine? No. What other recognized profession 
do they follow? Not one. The highest caste in England can only fight 
or preach, it appears. The Middle-Age theory, that every gentleman who 
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had any profession at all must be either soldier or priest, still survives. . 

I see here the awful operation of an irresistible natural law. In our exclu- 
siveness, it is always ourselves we exclude. And, in your narrow scorn of 
all human labor which does not either clothe itself with scarlet coat or white 
surplice, you have driven half your children into the hell of a forced idle- 
ness, and condemned them to seek in the maddening excitements of 
debauchery that stimulus which they might else have found in the noblest 
achievements of the intellect.” 


There is a chapter on “ Painting as a Polite Amusement,” in 
which good-humored satire is joined to grave remonstrance against 
the trivial pursuits of art by dilettanti. There is a chapter on 
“‘ Word-painting and Color-painting,” in which it is curious to find 
the author writing fifty pages to prove that natural objects are 
‘more adequately represented pictorially than by verbal description. 
It is interesting as a literary recreation, from its quotations, which 
are apt and well-selected, and from the writer’s comments on them, 
which are intelligent and in good taste. Word-painting is, however, 
evidently a favorite study with him, even during his hard work at 
the rival art; for in the first volume he has given us twenty careful 
studies of Highland landscape in words. They are good examples 
of minute and exact description, showing a keen and well-trained 
faculty of seeing, and, not less, a thorough and hearty enjoyment of 
the effects he describes. No. 6, A Fine Day in June,— No. 12, 
A bit of Lake Shore,—WNo. 15, Loch Awe, on an evening in 
March, — No. 16, Description of a Highland Clachan,— are good 
examples of this power of descriptive writing. As an example 
of Mr. Hamerton’s common-sense, which we desire to recommend 
to any of our readers who expect ever to write a book of travels, 
we give this extract from the first volume : — 


“ Staffa is a wonderful place, but the popular comparison with architect- 
ure is puerile. No doubt the Creator could have built cathedrals, if it had 
so pleased him, and made edifices like Rouen and Amiens grow out of the 
earth like trees; but he has left all that industry to us. The caves of Staffa 
are quite inferior, even in size and impressiveness, to the finer examples 
of Gothic architecture; and the cave of Fingal owes much of its power 
to its floor of green sea-water, rising and falling with the swell outside, 
and sometimes rushing to the far end of the cave, where it is shattered 
into foam with a shock of thunder. The columns are as various as trees 
in a forest. The difference between architecture and basalt is like the 
difference between a sonata of Beethoven, and the roaring of the wind.” 
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